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Antiquated Aunt Biddie. Distrusts inventions, can’t be 
persuaded, isn’t even curious. How unimaginative. 

How unlike a woman! 

If you have a product or service for women, you know 

how enthusiastic they can be about new ideas, new 
conveniences. What you may not know are four 

popular ways MODERN provides women’s audiences 

for your public relations film. 

MODERN presents your film to young women while they 
are still in high school. Teen-agers in home economics classes 
learn how to be smart consumers. Here a girl is taught 
about cooking, housekeeping, raising a family, grooming, 
health and community responsibility. She develops ideas and 
preferences she carries with her into marriage — where 
she’ll make 60% of all buying decisions. (And... 50% of 
the girls get married before their twenty-first birthday.) 
When she marries, MODERN continues to insure 

your access to her attention. 

Come right into her living room through television 

... With a full length film, or with a featurette in 
MODERN HOME DIGEST. Attract her again when she 
steps out for entertainment. For interesting sponsored films 
are regularly booked by MODERN into most of the nation’s 
17,800 motion picture theaters, where they supplement 

the feature. You’ll have added attention, too, when your film 
is shown to a woman at her club, church or where she works. 
In clubs and schools alone during 1957, MODERN arranged 
showings of suitable films to 25,489,103 women. Theaters 
and television showings reached millions more. If you 

have a film that presents a product, service or idea for women, 
trust it to MODERN and it will be seen by women. 


MODERN 





MODERN provides the audience for your public relations films 
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ASK ANY 
CARAVEL CLIENT... 


Allied Stores Corporation 
American Bible Society 
American Can Company 


American Heart Association 


Associated Merchandising Corp. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Calvert Distillers Company 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
J.C. Penney Co., Inc. 
Royal McBee Corporation 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
Towmotor Corporation 
Towle Manufacturing Co. 


. and many others 

















A SELLING — yes, all selling — is the result of pictures. 
— Pictures the salesman creates in the minds of his prospects. 

How can you be sure these mental pictures will be vivid. . . 
dramatic . . . action-compelling? 

The answer is films — films fired with Imagination! 

Caravel has been creating this kind of film for more than a 
quarter of a century. — Films to train retail sales people . 
(witness a recent outstandingly successful motion picture “You 
are the Star!” produced for Allied Stores Corporation). — Films 
to promote the sale of hundreds of different products and services, 


each tailored by expert craftsmen to the needs of the individual 


client. 
We invite you to view one or more of these films — either in 
your offices or ours — and find out for yourself how they were 


shaped to transmit to the salesman and the customer the kind of 


mental pictures that build steadily increasing sales. 


CARAVEL FILMS, INC. bax] 


20 West End Ave. (6GOth St.) New York 23, N.Y. Cl 7-6110 WW 


PRODUCING BUSINESS FILMS FOR AMERICA’S LEADING ADVERTISERS FOR 37 YEARS 








PUBLIC RELATIONS - EDUCATIONAL: TECHNICAL: TRAINING - FARM... and 


Medical motion pictures have grown-up. The layman sees 
only a very few of the many screened for physicians, sur- 
geons and hospital staffs. All of them, nowadays, are de- 
signed to bring new and vital information to the greatest 
number of professional people in the shortest possible 
time. Medical motion pictures are helping to save lives. 
But remember: Doctors are the toughest audience a motion 


picture can face. Some of us are bug-hunters. Doctors are 


lint pickers, bless them. 


Medical 


Pictures 


by 


Audio... 


American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Carborundum Company 














Cast [ron Pipe Research 
Association 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company 


Ethyl Corporation 
lord Motor Company 
General Motors Corp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 








for 


FILM CENTER BUILDING 630 NINTH AVENUE 


TELEPHONE Plaza 7-0760 
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Herman Roessle, Vice President 
H. E. Mandell 


frank K. Speidell, President 
L. S. Bennetts 

Alexander Gansell 
Sheldon Nemeyer 


Producer-Directors: 


Sales Manager: 





Among our clients: 


vend « | Audio Productions, Inc. 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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P. J. Mooney, Secretary & Treasurer 


Harold R. Lipman 


National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 


National Cancer Institute 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Sharp & Dohme 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

The Texas Company 


Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation 


U. S. Navy 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. 


Western Electric Co. 


—and many, many others 
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Earl Peirce 
Erwin Scharf 
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. . 
designed and features include: 
engineered to @ Mixer Studios, Narrator Studios and Theatre Recording Studio, 
9 with 16mm and 35mm projection facilities. 
. . . . . 
include new ®@ Dubbers and Recorders, both optical and magnetic, including 


16mm and 35mm and %4-inch tape with Rangertone syne. 


e 
and exclusive ® Interlock System for forward or reverse. 


features © 8-input Re-recording Console with sliding faders, graphic 
‘ equalizers, effects filters, and many other unique features. 
and provide 


higher quality 


sound-on-film 
at lower cost Individual Editing Rooms with Westrex Editor, with or 
without editorial personnel. 


° e fy . 
in less time © Complete Music and Effects Library. 


For full information and price list, 2) y r Oo n 
od L 


write, phone or wire 


Looping Facilities. 
High-fidelity Monitoring Systems. 


& 

. 

@ Special Double-speed Transfer System. 

@ Track Processing by latest spray method. 
8 


aboratory 





1226 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C., FEderal 3-4000 





PRACTICALLY EVERY 16MM FILM PRODUCER IN THE UNITED STATES IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 


NUMBER 4 © VOLUME 19 © 1958 
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@) CASE HISTORY OF A 





SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS FILM * 











“ITS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS” 


An Animated Motion Picture in Technicolor 


Written and Produced for E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND COMPANY, INC, 


MAY, 1954 THROUGH DECEMBER, 1957 
2,089 NON-THEATRICAL SHOWINGS 


AUDIENCE: 9,990,000 


462 TELEVISION SHOWINGS 
ESTIMATED AUDIENCE: 62,886,300 


HONOR MEDAL — FREEDOMS FOUNDATION — 1954 





John Sutherland Productions, Incorporated 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
201 Nerth Occidental Boulevard 136 East 55th Street 
® Los Angeles 26, California OUnkirk 8-5121 New York 22, New York Plaza 5-1875 








With lomm COLOR PRINTS 


ECIALISTS 


do the finest work! 


Specialists are best equipped and best qualified to do the 
finest work. That’s why Color Reproduction Company’s 
nineteen years of specializing exclusively in 16mm Color 
Prints has developed a technique for guaranteed film quality 
which is the Standard of the 16mm Motion Picture Industry. 
For the FINEST in 16mm Color Prints ...USE COLOR 


REPRODUCTION COMPANY! 


Write for Latest Price List 


REPRODUCTION COMPANY 


7936 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
Telephone: Oldfield 4-8010 
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How Postal Rate Revisions 
Affect 16mm Shipments 

w The current postal “library book 
rate” has been extended to 16mm 
motion picture film and other a-v 
material shipments throughout the 
United States, rather than only for 
the first three zones or the state of 
origin. The rate remains: 4 cents 
for the first pound, 1 cent for each 
additional pound. 

“The “library book rate” ex- 
tension on 16mm film and a-v 
shipments is provided by Public 
Law 85-426, 85th Congress, en- 
acted May 27 and effective from 
August 1, 1958. The list of audio- 
visual materials eligible for this 
rate is unchanged—when the ma- 
terials are shipped to or from non- 
profit organizations, schools or in- 
Stitutions. Included in the “library 
book rate” are 16mm films, film- 
Strips, transparencies for projec- 
tion, slides, microfilms, sound re- 
cordings and catalogs of these 
materials. 

An increase in the postal “book 
rate” is provided in the new law: 
the “book rate,” which includes 
16mm films and film catalogs, ex- 
cept when sent to commercial the- 
atres, is increased from 8 cents 
on the first pound and 4 cents on 
each additional pound to 9 cents 
on the first pound and 5 cents on 
each additional pound. 

Both the “library book rate” and 
the “book rate” are fourth class 
mail rates. As such they are af- 
fected by the new fourth class min- 
imum weight of 16 ounces. The 
minimum formerly was 8 ounces. 

o ~ * 

industrial Editors Take a 
New Look at Communications 

John Flory, advisor on non- 
theatrical films for Eastman Kodak 
Company, represented the business 
and informational film industry in 
a panel discussion of “other media” 
during the 1958 annual conference 
of the International Council of 
Industrial Editors, held June 16- 
20 at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington, D.C. 

Besides films, media represented 
on the panel (a feature of the 
afternoon “Techniques Unlimited” 
session on June 18) were bulletin 
boards, employee manuals, public 
address, tape and other electronic 
media, and meetings and confer- 
ences. Purpose of the “Techniques 
Unlimited” session was to show in- 
dustrial editors the newest ideas in 
various fields of industrial commu- 
nication. 

As an “eye opener” feature, the 
last three morning sessions started 
with a motion picture newsreel of 
events of the day and night before. 
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Communtcations for Business 


Integrated Creative Services for YOUR ORGANIZATION 
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in One or All of Five Important Areas... 







RESEARCH 


‘¥ 
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ANALYSIS 


CREATIVE 
SERVICES 


PLANNING 


fe FOLLOW-UP 

gi ... to help you research and analyze your business needs 
and opportunities. 

.. to assist you in planning effective action that will 
lead to increased sales. 


CHICAGO 


. to produce the necessary communications tools and 
NEW YORK f 


follow-up their use to assure results and point 
DETROIT ‘ \ A - ’ ‘ ‘ ath 
a out new opportunities for profit-building activity. 
CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI 


WILDING PICTURE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


PITTSBURGH first in Communications for Susiness 


TWIN CITIES 





RIGHT OFF the REEL 


The July READER'’s DIGEST car- 
ries an article on Dr. Wilder 
Penfield, world-famous Montreal 
neurosurgeon whose work has 
uncovered important clues to the 
intricacies of the human nervous 
system. Probing with electrodes 
on exposed tissues of the brain, 
Dr. Penfield’s research has un 
covered what he calls “a film” 
and “sound track” relationship, 
enabling the human mind to 
find a particular living memory 


quickly 


Dr. Pentield's monumental work 
has immediate applications, con 
firming the effectiveness of 
audio-visual methods of educa 
tion. Lessons are learned bette 
when facts are recorded simul 
taneously by both eye and ear 
on our minds, as opposed to 
purely visual experiences such 
as reading or audio experiences 
such as radio listening. 


Reviewing the rumored video 
tape “economies” for television 
commercials note that Ampex 
advertisements and recent talks 
steer carefully away from the 
key limiting factor involved in 
editing via this magnetic sight 
sound process. The only “edit 
ing” feasible with this wide 
band tape is “pre-editing.” <A 
New York producer experiment- 
ing with magnetic production via 
electronic camera, Ampex VR 
1000 recorder-reproducer says 
“if people ask us to edit, we say 
no. If a regular customer insists, 
understands the problems and 
risks, we'll try. It's hard, but 
we're getting better all the time. 
It is not a professional technique 
at present.” 


A University of Wisconsin 
School of Education research 
committee has just issued its 
first report on testing of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 
physics’ program. 60 Wisconsin 
high schools took part in a com 
parative (film and nontfilm 
study. Reactions were mixed. 
The Committee notes that “the 
film and nonfilm using pupils 
showed practically identical ac- 
complishments in physics at the 
end of the first semester.” How- 
ever, the Committee also noted 


that pupils in control groups not 
using films were, on the aver- 
age, a little brighter than the 
film groups, and that some 
teachers using the films did not 
accept them with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm.” 


A noted Finnish film authority 
told New Yorker Kip Livingston 
on a recent European jaunt that 
Russia now has 2,300 film men 
recording research projects on 
film; they have 1,400 film men 
doing a concentrated job of pro- 
ducing educational films. 


Biggest advance films could 
make in American business 
starts right in the local communi- 
ties. Closer tie-ins with Cham- 
bers of Commerce, willingness to 
do low-budget, helpful film se- 
quences for home-town projects 
of importance to civic covern- 
ment, local industry will win 
friends and, build business. 


Wide-open potential for big audi- 
ences, important films in the 
present shortage of wide-screen 
35mm short subjects for nearly 
18,000 “hardtop” and drive-in 


movie theatres. 


Don't think you can just carry 
that “Copyright” line on a film 
title and forget to follow through 
on deposit and registration with 
the Copyright Office of the Li- 


brary of Congress. Pay the $4 
fee and obey the rules or you're 
liable to a fine of $100, required 
to pay the Library of Congress 
twice the retail price of the work 
and face the permanent loss of 
your copyright, anyway. 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is helping develop 
still another space-age physics’ 
film program. Some 20 new mo- 
tion pictures will be integrated 
into a new high school course 
created at MIT, to be tested in 
300 high schools during the com- 
ing academic year. Eventually 
more than 50 films are planned 
for the course. Periodic evalua- 
tion may involve testing of an 


estimated 10,000 students. Ld 


BEHIND THE PRODUCTION LINES 


Screen Guild Plea to AFTRA: 
Let Meany Settle Tape Debate 

In a move to avert a jurisdic- 
tional dispute over players in the 
field of television tape commer- 
cials, the Screen Actors Guild has 
proposed to the American Federa- 
tion of Television and Radio Art- 
ists that the issue in dispute be 
arbitrated by AFL-CIO president 
George Meany, with both unions 
agreeing in advance to be bound 
by Meany’s decision. 

Dales Announces Guild Proposal! 

The Guild proposal was an- 
nounced by John L. Dales, na- 
tional executive secretary. Dales 
reported that the Guild board of 
directors took this action by unani- 
mous vote after AFTRA rejected 
a proposal by the Guild that dif- 
ferences over tape be settled by 
mutual discussions and after 
\FTRA publicly announced “open 
war’ against the Guild. 

“The Guild board felt that any 
such ‘open war’ would be against 
the best interests of all actors, the 
labor movement and the general 
public,” said Dales. 

Screen Actors Guild has collec- 
ive bargaining contracts with hun- 
dreds of producing companies, 
studios and advertising agencies, 
covering actors, singers and an- 
nouncers in filmed and taped tele- 
vision commercials, excpet when 
made by television network and 
station studios. 

AFTRA, which has collective 
bargaining contracts covering per- 
formers in “live” television and 
radio, including players in taped 
commercials made by tv networks 
and stations, is disputing the field 
covered by the Guild commercial 
contracts. 

Reveal Letter to AFTRA Board 

A letter from the SAG board 
to the AFTRA board at New York 
and to the union’s Chicago and 
Los Angeles sections said in part: 

“We have also read your press 
announcement declaring ‘open war’ 
on Screen Actors Guild, and have 
been apprised of the filing of a 
National Labor Relations Board 
petition by you in New York. 

“Insofar as Screen Actors Guild 
is concerned, we are not going to 
allow the jurisdictional difference 
between us to deteriorate into a 
name-calling, bitter actor-versus- 
actor fight. At this moment we two 
actors’ unions are faced with a 
division of opinion as to how to 
divide our negotiating activities in 
the video tape television commer- 
cial field. SAG has proposed that 
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AFTRA cover all such work done 
at television stations and networks 
and that SAG cover all such work 
done outside television stations 
and networks. You disagree . 

“In recent informal discussions 
between us you have recognized 
that the Guild should cover all 
video tape television commercials 
produced by motion picture stu- 
dios as we have recognized that 
AFTRA should cover all such 
commercials produced by televi- 
sion networks and station broad- 
casting studios. We propose that 
this division be mutually con- 
firmed. This leaves as the only 
area in dispute between us the fol- 
lowing: 

“Taped commercials produced 
by studios devoted to this purpose 
and not engaged in either of the 
above excluded areas. 

“It seems to us that it would 
be regrettable if our two organiza- 
tions were to be drawn into the 
numerous, long drawn out NLRB 
hearings and elections which would 
be involved in the settlement . . .” 

LS * ok 
Allied Motion Picture Center 
Opens Sound Stage in Capital 

Celebrities of the political, so- 
cial and media world attended the 
formal opening of the newly-leased 
sound stage of Allied Motion Pic- 
ture Center, Inc., in the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., on 
June 19. 

Fully equipped for professional 
35mm and 16mm motion picture 
production in the studio area for- 
merly occupied by NBC-TV, the 
Allied Motion Picture Center 
sound stage will be available to 
producers on a rental basis. 

Playing host to scores of nota- 
bles at a cocktail party highlighting 
the studio event were John T. 
Gibson, Allied’s president; Philip 
Martin, Jr., vice-president; Robert 
W. Dudley, Thomas H. Burrowes 
and George F. Johnston. 

Guests at the Washington cele- 
bration included the Honorable 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr.; the Do- 
minican Ambassador and Senora 
de Moya; the Minister of the Do- 
minican Republic and Senora de 
Vicioso; the Ambassador of Korea 
and Madam Yang; Senator and 
Mrs. A. S. Monroney; Major Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Charles T. Lanham; 
Major and Mrs. John B. Hull; Mr. 
and Mrs. James C. Hagerty and 
Brig. General and Mrs. Joseph F. 
Battley. 

Many other Capital luminaries 
and Washington press corps chief- 
tains attended the studio opening. 
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Arcs, inkies, century stands or 
reflectors? What sizes do you 
need? 10,000. watt, 225 amp? 
From the largest arc to the 
smallest inkie, from grip equip- 
ment and props to sleek DC 
generator trucks, you'll find 


it at Chelle Kose. 


LIGHTING THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY SINCE 1921 


SALES-RENTALS-SERVICE 


333 West 52nd Street, New York City, 
Oi igeii-Mictiel- WAe) Send for a schedule of rental rates 


NUMBER 4°? VOLUME 19 ° { 





For 16mm. Film — 400’ to 2000’ Reels 
Protect your films 
Ship in FIBERBILT CASES 


Sold at leading dealers 


Is Videotape Broadcast or Film Medium? 


Union Agreement Insures Producer’s Competitive 
Position After Videotape Brings a N. Y. Walkout 


Full agreement on jurisdictional 
points at issue with respect to 
videotape has been reached by the 
Film Producers Association of New 
York and the International Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees. 

According to an announcement 
made by Walter Lowendahl, chair- 
man of FPA’s Labor Relations 
Committee, language covering sub- 
sidiary firms and sub-contracting 
practices by independent film pro- 
ducers using videotape was re- 
solved at meetings between himself 
and Richard F. Walsh, president of 
IATSE 

“We have negotiated a realistic 
approach to the tape problem de- 
signed to insure a competitive posi- 
tion on the making of videotape 
commercials for television,” said 
Lowendahl. “Despite early misun- 
derstandings which resulted in a 
one-day walkout by members of 
IATSE on May Sth, the agree- 
ment represents a joint effort at 


achieving the most equitable solu- 
tions.” 

The new agreement uniformly 
went into effect as of May 22nd, 
1958, and expires on December 
31st, 1960. It provides for a trial 
period until December 31st, 1959, 
during which producers and the 
various union crafts will work to- 
gether to determine rates and 
working conditions which will ap- 
ply in the industry. 

Back of the negotiations was 
IATSE’s concern that tape produc- 
tion might possibly lead film pro- 
ducers into dealing with unions 
servicing the broadcasting industry, 
either directly or through subsidi- 
ary companies. One commercial 
producer in New York, non-affili- 
ated with FPA, is now producing 
tape commercials with employees 
connected with the broadcasting 
unions. 

Elliot, Unger & Elliot, Inc. and 
Filmways, Inc., are two FPA mem- 
bers with videotape equipment al- 
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ready installed and functioning. 
At least six others of the 35 com- 
mercials producers in the associa- 
tion intend to install the equipment 
as soon as is practical. However, 
“the very uncertainty as to how 
videotape will affect television's 
$40,000,000 filmed commercials 
industry made it necessary to nego- 
tiate extremely carefully,” accord- 
ing to Lowendahl. 

“The IA have always been our 
partners in this matter,” he said. 
“We have had a basic agreement 
covering videotape with them for 
some time and had always intended 
to define it more specifically. The 
new agreement gives us both the 
latitude in which to experiment.” 

* a * 
“Challenge on the Lake” Wins 
Sports Film Award in Italy 

Challenge on the Lake, a 16mm 
motion picture of Donald Camp- 
bell’s record-smashing dash in the 
jet-propelled speed boat, Bluebird, 
has won a cup for sports cinema- 
tography at Cortina d’ Amprezzo, 
Italy. 

Produced for Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, Inc., by Marathon TV 
Newsreel, it rates high on tv. 
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Need We Say More! 


COLOR BY 







LOR CORP. 


“‘BLOW-UPS’ FROM 16MM 
KODACHROME TO 35MM 
EASTMAN COLOR NEGATIVE 


“SECRETS OF 
THE REEF” 


(“Engrossing, Completely Enchanting — N. Y. Times”’) 





and now... 


I957 Academy Award Winner 


‘ALBERT SCHWEITZER’ 


all from the laboratory responsible for 

















‘‘WINDJAMMER‘“’ 
First Cinemiracle Production 
CORPORATION . 
(a subsidiary of Du Art Film Labs., Inc.) , sa" 
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LARRY LANSBURGH 


on winning the 1957 Academy Award in 
the category, “Best Live Action Short Sub- 
ject’ with your picture: “The Wetback 
Hound.’’* 





We are proud that every foot of the film 
was shot with Arriflex 35 cameras, and that 
their compact qualities gave to the produc- 
tion many otherwise unattainable shots. 


"Released by Buena Vista Film Distributing Co. 
Produced and directed by Lorry Lansburgh. 














. 


| Pro@ycer Direct torry or. } 
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In Canada: Gevaert (Canada) Ltd., 345 Ads« 


letter: 
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JACK HILDVARD 


We are pleased that the Arriflex 35 played 
such an important part in the filming of the 
1957 Academy Award winning motion pic- 
ture ‘‘The Bridge on the River Kwai.’’* We 
are delighted that the film swept the 
Academy Awards with seven Oscars, includ- 


ing Best Picture. 


*Produced by Sam Spiegel and Released by Columbia Pictures. 





Unposed photograph shows a mom@nt in the day's work during filming 

of “The Bridge On the River Kwai.” Caméroman Jack«Hildyard (Oscar 7 

for Best Achievement in Photography for 1957) leads the attori%end crew x 
ee ayakdwap Alec Guinness ~ 

(Oscar for Best Actor) is shown in f fscreen to the left in = 
picture. Note Arriflex 35 carried by fomeramon in center of picture. .™ 
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SIGHT & SOUND 


Westrex Corp. Being Purchased 
by Litton Industries, Inc. 


Westrex Corporation, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Western Elec- 
tric Company, is being purchased 
by Litton Industries, Inc., accord- 
ing to a joint announcement by the 
two companies. Preliminary nego- 
tiations have been completed but 
the purchase price was not dis- 
closed. 

The two companies are working 
out such transaction details as a 
patent license agreement and con- 
tinuation of Westrex’ present em- 
ployee benefit plan. It is expected 
that these matters will be com- 
pleted prior to the projected clos- 
ing date of August 15. 

The pending sale is in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the 
Final Judgment of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for New Jersey entered 
on January 24, 1956 in United 
States versus American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and West- 
ern Electric Company, Incorpo- 
rated, and is subject to the court's 
approval. 

The purchase will bring to the 
Litton structure an international 


marketing organization of some 
1,300 employees with 35 offices in 
foreign countries. Westrex dis- 
tributes and services communica- 
tions products, including equip- 
ment for the motion picture indus- 
try. Domestically, the corporation 
specializes in the distribution and 
servicing of sound recording equip- 
ment for the motion picture and 
phonograph record industries. 
Westrex’ gross income in 1957 was 
over $13,000,000. 

Litton Industries specializes in 
manufacture of computers, data 
processing equipment, communica- 
tions and navigation apparatus, 
business machines, microwave 
tubes and electronic components. 
With 17 domestic manufacturing 
plants, research laboratory opera- 
tions and a plant in Amsterdam, 
Holland, the Litton organization 
is comprised of some 8,500 em- 
ployees and has its headquarters in 
Beverly Hills, California. Lae 


Film Nomenclature Adopted by 
Association of Cinema Labs 


Terms used frequently in mo- 
tion picture laboratories were 
adopted for standardization at the 


annual meeting of the Association 
of Cinema Laboratories, held in 
Hollywood, April 21. 


The terms adopted require 
standardization because of the in- 
terchange of film material from one 
laboratory to another. 


Leon Shelly, of Shelly Films, 
Toronto, Canada, chairman of the 
Nomenclature Committee, an- 
nounced: “Our committee, con- 
sisting of technical representatives 
of laboratories from the east, mid- 
dle-west and west coast, agreed on 
the definitions after a study of al- 
most a year. It will now be pos- 
sible to use these terms in all 
laboratories without the confusion 
which formerly existed. We are 
also proceeding to define a number 
of additional terms for later adop- 
tion.” 

The Association of Cinema Lab- 
oratories, headed by Reid H. Ray, 
of St. Paul, has completed distribu- 
tion of 3,000 pamphlets published 
by the Association on “Recom- 
mended Laboratory Practices for 
Television Films” to users of tele- 
vision films, advertising agencies, 
television stations and producers. 

The Association comprises 50 
motion picture laboratories in the 
United States and Canada. Lae 





SMPTE Adds Sections in 
Nashville, U. of Miami 


ve Addition of a Nashville section 
to the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers has been 
announced by the SMPTE. The 
Nashville section brings the num- 
ber of SMPTE sections to 10. 

The SMPTE board of governors 
unanimously approved a petition 
asking for establishment of a sep- 
arate section filed by members in 
the Nashville area, according to 
SMPTE president Barton Kreuzer, 
marketing manager, Astro-Elec- 
tronics Products Div., RCA, and 
E. M. Stifle, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, SMPTE sections vice-presi- 
dent. 

A similar petition from the stu- 
dents of the University of Miami 
for a student chapter recently was 
approved by the SMPTE. Desig- 
nated as faculty advisor for the 
chapter, the fifth established in the 
United States, was C. Henderson 
Beal, motion picture director for 
the University. 

The SMPTE now has section 
headquarters in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas - Ft. Worth, Hollywood, 
Nashville, New York City, Roches- 
ter, San Francisco, Toronto and 
Washington, D. C. We 
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..+ You are cordially invited 
to personally inspect our facilities. 


the book... for every film requirement 


Reams of copy could not convey the full Calvin story 
to our clients and prospective customers! However, 
this four-color, 12-page brochure presents Pictorially 
the scope of our motion picture operation. We would 
like to send you a copy today for your reference 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 


production—producer services 


library, so that you might become 
better acquainted with our ability to serve you. 


and all film laboratory services 


SS THE CALVIN COMPANY 
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RARE COLL.E CTIionNn Priceless experience in processing film makes these 50 top executives at 


CFI Hollywood a rare collection. They provide an average of 25 years experience in the film industry. Whatever the problem or project 


their proven skill enables CFI to bring out the best in your film 
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CONSOLIDATED FILM INDUSTRIES «959 Seward St r ood 3 ) yr 521 St., New York 19 











The Case in Point: 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 


The Problem: How to compress 
three billion years of geological history 
into a popular science film for students 
and adult audiences. 


The Film: “IN THE BEGINNING”, 
a 28-minute sound-color motion picture 
for General Petroleum Corporation. 





Scientists call the Grand Canyon the 
Greatest Geological Show on Earth’, because no 
where else is such a vast period of the world’s 


history exposed to view in one place 


In 1952, General Petroleum Cort 
west coast afhliate of Socony Mobil Oil ¢ ompany 
commissioned us to make a public relations film 
which would tell the colorful story of the forma 


tion of the Grand Canyon, in terms which th 


oration 


averayve audience would understand and appreciate 


The result exceeded all expectat ons be 
cause, for over five years, “In the Beginning’’ has 
consistently been one of the most poy ular science 
films ever made, with audiences numbering many 


millions both here and abroad 


Major honors accorded this film include 
awards by Film Festivals in Rome and Venice 
Italy; Edinburgh, Scotland; Cleveland, Ohio; and 


Portland, Oregon; and special awards by Scholastic 


Teacher Magazine and Photogray hic Society of 
America 
If you'd like to see how modern science can be 


made both interesting and exciting to the average 


non-technical audience, write for a screening print 


Ke 
CATE and MPGLONE 


1521 cross roads of the world 
hollywood 28, california 





Detroit Sales Executives Present 
Service Award to Jamison Handy 


vr The Distinguished Sales Executive Award 
of the Detroit Sales Executive Club was pre- 
sented to Jamison Handy, President of The Jam 
Handy Organization, at the annual awards din- 
ner of the club in the grand ballroom of the 
Statler Hilton in Detroit. 

The presentation was made by Merritt D. 
Hill, general manager of the Tractor and Imple- 
ment Division, Ford Motor Company, before 
an audience of 500 business leaders. In award- 
ing trophies to 40 salesmen who have distin- 
guished themselves by “lubricating the wheels 
of American economy,” Mr. Hill said the club 
also desired to honor “the man who is the sales- 
man behind the salesmen.” 

A handsome bronze plaque cites Mr. Handy 
“for outstanding service to the sales profession 
and civic and community enterprises.” 

Mr. Handy, said Hill, “has blazed so many 
trails that he is rated as a ranking non-con- 
formist, who has used every honorable method 
to get information across. He and his Organi- 
zation, through the creation of selling aids of 
every conceivable kind, have made our work 
more satisfying and more pleasant.” 

The award has been made only two times 
before in the long history of the Detroit club. 
The other winners are Ray Eppert, newly 
elected president of Burroughs Corporation, 
and Jack Davis, former Ford sales manager. 


The awards dinner was the highlight of 


Detroit's “Sales Make Jobs” campaign. Princi- 
pal speaker was Rex L. Nicholson, president of 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation and senior vice- 
president of General Dynamics Corporation. 

“America’s productive capacity is the great- 
est in the world,” Nicholson said, “but even 
during the great emergency of the last war, it 
was the salesman who made this great produc- 
tiveness possible, by showing that the product 
could be sold after it was made.” 

Nicholson said he was “amazed to note how 
closely other nations are watching the trend of 
business in the United States.” 

“They are watching,” he said, “because they 
want to know whether our economy is to be a 
lasting economy or whether the major hope of 
Soviet Russia—an American depression—will 
be realized. I do not think our difficulties today 
are serious; | think there will be an upturn.” 


Below: Merritt D. Hill, general manager, Trac- 
tor & Implement Division, Ford Motor Com- 
pany (left) congratulates Jamison Handy on 
award as Rex Nicholson (right) looks on. 
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EMPIRE PHOTOSOUND 


INCORPORATED 
Films for industry and television 


1920 LYNDALE AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 


ARTlyVIDEART | 


ANIMATION 
TITLES 
OPTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 





COLOR or B&W — 16 of 35MM 


(Viprant) 


343 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


LExington 2:7378-9 2O 
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HOT STAMPED 
& TRANSHADO 


TITLES 


Produced by Typographic Craftsmen with 
years of experience in the production of fine 
titles. Our modern typecasting equipment 
enables us to use new type for every frame 
in most of our up-to-date typeface selections. 


Knight Studio 


159 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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A HELPING HAND 


a 


No man on earth knows all there is to 
know about making films. That’s why 

14 sO many top producers, directors, 

. cameramen, film editors, sound and 

lighting technicians come to CEco for 





advice as well as equipment. 





Our own storehouse of information is 
the product of many minds and years 
of experience. You tell us what you 
want to do and we'll figure out how 
you can best do it—within your budget. 
We will match our know-how with 
your creative talent and the marriage is 
sure to produce a film to do you proud. 





Come in and see for yourself. In one 
department you may see an Academy Award 
winner investigating our new Scanoscope 

Anamorphic system. In another a sound 
man is being briefed on the wonders 
of the Magnasync Mark IX system. 
In still another a bright young 
independent is finding out how to go 
ahead with a 20-second spot. 


Maurer 16mm Camera 4 professional camera with features that cameramen dream about. 
High-powered direct view focus; largest erect-view viewfinder ever made; controls and indicators con- 
veniently placed; clear glass reticle permits greater magnification. Incorporates a revolutionary inter- 


mittent movement that produces perfect registration. Also available are the MAURER 16mm Sound 
Recording System and the MAURER Film Phonograph. 


Mole-Richardson “Midget"' 
50 to 200 Watt Incandescent Spot 


Mole-Richardson Mole-Richardson 
“Brute" 225 Ampere Lighting Equipment 


The most complete line of 
specialized lighting equipment 
on the market. Other models 
than shown include 750, 2000, 
5000, and 10,000 Watt Spots 
and Remote Switches. All are 
rugged, dependable, and 
recognized as standard in 
Hollywood Studios. 


SALES « SERVICE - RENTALS 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


( AMERA CQuIPMent (O..INC. 


315 West 43rd St., New York 36,N.Y. © JUdson 6-1420 
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* CECO trademark of 
Camera Equipment CO mpany 


Magnasync Magnaphonic Recorder 
Model X-400 Type E-15 















A one case, self-contained, magnetic film re- 
corder with direct coupled, high resistance 
torque take-up motor. Features built-in footage 
counter, play back amplifier and speaker, and 
1200 ft. film capacity. Meets SMPTE standards. 


available for Mitchell NC and BNC cameras. 


Pye “Transhalier" 
Transistorized Megaphone 


One of the lightest 
electronic megaphones JEFRONA All-Purpose Film Cement 
ever produced. Has a and GTC-5S9 Lens Cleaner 


germanium transistor 7 
amplifier. Powered by Jefrona all-purpose cement holds film 


Pc AE hii splices firmly because of its greater ad- 

reser ty oe hesive qualities. Prevents costly breaks. 

5 Ibs with , vetoed GTC-59 Lens Cleaner cleans and de- 

15%" long : greases in one application. Leaves super 

. ‘ smooth water and dust repellent surface. 
Smear-proof, anti-static. 


Bell & Howell Professional 
Portabie Splicer 


Has thermostatically controlled heat- 
ing elements. Retractable pilot pins 
permit quick change from one film 
size to another. 100-120 volt opera- 4 : 
tion, lightweight, rugged. Push button cutting. 100% non-mag- 
netic. Needs no cement or heat. Uses 
Mylar splicing tape. Makes strong 
butt or lap, straight or diagonal 
splices. Has clear plastic top; adjust- 


Ace “Clear-Vision" Splicer 


2 
—— 
in a able, receding film pins. 


Bell 4 Howell Automatic 
Flim Splicer 


Features heating ele- 
ments for quick splic- 
ing. Clamping and 
cutting of film con- 
trolled by foot pedals. 
110 or 220 volt opera- 
tion (specify). 


Fiimiine Model R-90 Processor 


A 16mm Reversal & Negative-Positive processor 
Write for additional color folders with completely controlled processing. Has ex- 
of new equipment clusive “Temp-Guard” system; no floating eleva- 
aes tors. Allows speeds to 90 ft. per minute without 
worry about film breaks. 


(; AMERA €Quiemem ©..INC. 


315 West 43rd St., New York 36,N.Y. © JUdson 6-1420 





The Law Behind the Screen 


by Howard Newcomb Morse* 


HE CALIFORNIA CourT DECcI- 
SIONS (and federal court deci- 
sions arising from California) dis- 
cussed in this article are all cases 
concerning the theatrical film in- 
dustry. However, the same prob- 
lems posed by these cases could, 
with variations, confront the busi- 
ness and television film producers 
who employ professional talent. 
At the outset we might consider 
what the term “professional” 
means. Is membership in the 
Screen Actors Guild, for example, 
evidence of professionalism? Hard- 
ly—when we reflect that a person 
is obliged to join the SAG in order 
to do even two television “com- 
mercials” running only twenty sec- 
onds—and that the word “profes- 
sional,” according to the Court 
of Appeals of Alabama in State 
vs. Leeth, signifies “highly profi- 
cient.” 
These Actors “Highly Proficient” 
Actors such as Warren Hymer 
and Robert Cummings are “highly 
proficient” and have been held by 
courts to be engaged in a “pro- 
fessional pursuit” or “profession.” 
In referring to Hymer, the District 
Court of Appeal of California in 
Universal Pictures Corporation vs. 
The Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County declared that: “Essential- 
ly, in the contemplation of the 
ordinary individual, the work done 
by an actor or ‘artist’ is . . . that 
of a man engaged in a professional 
pursuit.” And the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit in Universal Pic- 
tures Company, Inc. vs. Cummings 
referred to Robert Cummings’ 
“right to work at his profession.” 
An important rule laid down by 
the District Court of Appeal of 
California in Lola May vs. New 
York Motion Picture Corporation 
is that a producer has the right 
to discharge an actor for willful 
disobedience of a reasonable order. 
Conditions for Termination 
The Court stated that: “Diso- 
bedience of a reasonable order is a 
violation of duty which justifies a 
rescission by the master of the 
contract of employment and per- 
emptory discharge of the servant. 
. . . Any ‘willful’ disobedience of 
an order that is reasonable and 
not inconsistent with the contract 
of employment is sufficient to justi- 
fy the servant’s discharge. . . . 
‘Willful’ disobedience of a specific, 
peremptory instruction of the mas- 
ter, if the instruction be reasonable 
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and consistent with the contract, 
is a breach of duty—a breach of 
the contract of service; and, like 
any other breach of the contract, 
of itself entitles the master to re- 
nounce the contract of employ- 
ment. 

“According to the decided pre- 
ponderance of authority, a single 
act of disobedience to a specific, 
reasonable order from the master 
to the servant is, as a matter of 
law, a violation of duty that justi- 
fies the master in discharging . . . 
and whether actual injury has re- 
sulted to the master’s business is 
wholly beside the mark. . . . The 
motive of the master in giving the 
order is not important. 

“Whether the order is reasonable 
is the important question. The 
master has the right to make a 
reasonable order though he knows 
it will be distasteful to the servant, 
and even though he gives the order 
with the expectation that the ser- 
vant will leave his employ rather 
than obey.” 


Courts Note Two Exceptions 

The courts have created two ex- 
ceptions to this rule: 

1. the “type of part” exception, 
and 

2. the “interpretation of the 
part” exception. 

However, neither of these two 
exceptions can apply unless the 
actor involved is of “exceptional 
ability” or is (going back to the 
analysis of the term “profes- 
sional”) “highly proficient.” The 
test for determining “exceptional 
ability” or “highly proficient” is 
a pragmatic one indeed; it is based 
on the actor’s current wage. 

The first exception to the rule, 
the “type of part” exception, was 
created by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit in Essanay Film Manufac- 
turing Company vs. Lerche. 

The meaning of the “type of 
part” exception is clarified by the 
Court as follows: “Miss (Char- 
lotte) Burton was a dramatic act- 
ress, and the evidence tends to 
show that her character representa- 
tions in photoplays were known to 
(George K.) Spoor (president of 
the defendant corporation). She 
was cast for a part in a comedy 
play; she had had no experience 
in comedy, and she believed she 


*Counsellor at Law, Member of 
the Bar of the Supreme Court of 
the United States of America. 
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could not hope to make good. This 
was a reasonable objection on her 
part, whether considered as a pro- 
test or a refusal to play, and did 
not constitute a breach of contract 
on her part.” 

Applied to Business Films 

Let us apply this first exception 
to business films. Assume that a 
producer of business films con- 
tracts with an elderly actor of “ex- 
ceptional ability” whose forte is 
the serious portrayal of the proto- 
type of the dignified business ex- 
ecutive. This fact is known to the 
business films producer. However, 
the contract is silent as to the role 
the actor will play in the business 
film to be produced. Yet the actor 
is cast in the part of a manual 
laborer. The actor could with im- 
punity refuse to portray the role 
and the producer would be legally 
precluded from discharging him 
for insubordination. 

The second exception, the “in- 
terpretation of the part” exéeption, 
was created by the District Court 
of Appeal of California in Jetta 
Goudal vs. Cecil B. De Mille Pic- 
tures Corporation. 

This second exception is defined 
and described by the Court as 
follows: * . an artist who per- 
formed her part as directed without 
remonstrance or suggestion, in 
spite of the fact that the action 
was inartistic, crude and illogical, 
would not be rendering services 
either conscientious or artistic in 
character while the artist who 
made an effort to secure a change 
in the action to produce an artistic 
result would be complying with the 
letter and spirit of the contract. 

Willful Act or Misconduct 
. . . To constitute a refusal or fail- 
ure to perform the conditions of a 
contract of employment such as 
we have here, there must be, on 
the part of the actress, a willful 
act or willful misconduct .. . a 
condition which is absent when 
the actress uses her best efforts to 
give an artistic performance and 
to serve the interests of her em- 
ployer . . . sincere efforts of the 
artist to secure an artistic interpre- 
tation of the play, even though 
they may involve the suggestion 
of changes and the presentation 
of argument in favor of such 
changes, even though insistently 
presented, do not amount to will- 
ful disobedience or failure to per- 
form services under the contract, 
but rather a compliance with the 
contract which basically calls for 
services in the best interests of the 
employer. 

What may in the case of the 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 18) 


























WHAT DO YOU 
SELL? 


Machinery, clothes, insurance, 
automobiles, services? Well... 
maybe, 


BUT you REALLY sell what your 
product or service will do for 
your customer in terms of his 
needs, wants and desires. 


You sell the benefits, advan- 
tages and values of your prod- 
uct or services in terms of gain 
to the customer. 


Help your men develop the 
techniques of selling benefits 
and advantages by 


Showing them: 
“WHAT DO YOU SELL?” 


part of the outstandingly suc- 
cessful sound slide program... 
AGGRESSIVE SELLING 


Write for Details on 
Obtaining a Preview 








Better Selling Bureau 
6108-B Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles 38, California 


A Division of Rocket Pictures, Inc. 
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Special Effects Optical Printers 
and Animation Equipment 


@ ANIMATION 

e TITLES 

e STILLS 

e CARTOONS 

e TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 


ANIMATION AND SPECIAL 
EFFECTS CAMERA STAND 
Medel No. 111-E 
An intelligent approach to today’s 
problems of TV commercials. It is 
made to serve the multiple tasks of 
the animation field to take angle 
shots and zooms, matching zooms, 
amnaiag. as well as countless other 
photographic requirements. We man- 
ufacture a complete range of styles 
and sizes. 
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OPTICAL PRINTER FOR 
SPECIAL EFFECTS WORK 


Will print 4 times reduction to 
4 times enlargement in one 
continuous zoom. Complete au- 
tomatic focus. Many combina- 
tions of movement and optical 
effects available. 
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Law Behind the Screen 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


extra girl be rank insubordination 
because of a refusal to do exactly 
what she is ordered to do by a 
director may be even praiseworthy 
cooperation in the interests of the 
employer when the refusal is that 
of an artist of . . . exceptional 
ability.” 

Let us apply this second excep- 
tion to television “commercials.” 
For a girl in a short television 
“commercial” to insist on opening 
a refrigerator door in a manner 
inimical to the producer’s direction 
would constitute “rank insubordin- 
ation,” to be sure. 

But let us assume that a pro- 
ducer of television “commercials” 
contracts with an actress of “excep- 
tional ability” to perform in a long 
television “commercial” which will 
be telecast over the facilities of a 
national network during the even- 
ning “prime time.” 

The “commercial” consists of a 
playlet built around a particular 
product. The actress has the right 
to exercise a degree of discretion 
in projecting her performance. The 
“degree of discretion” could even 
include insisting upon rendering 
certain bodily gestures, voice in- 
flections and facial expressions dif- 
ferent from those outlined by the 
producer, the agency or the spon- 
sor. a 

x * * 
“Visual Symbol” Theme of 
Communication Conference 

“The Visual Symbol” was the 
theme of a two-day conference on 
visual communication presented by 
University College, The University 
of Chicago at the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago, June 12-13. 

Sponsored by the Art Directors 
Club of Chicago and the Society of 
Typographic Arts, the conference 
featured sessions on the visual sym- 
bol in advertising, symbols of cor- 
porate identity, the symbolic di- 
mension in television and film and 
visual symbols in their social con- 
text. 

Conference speakers included 
Gordon Weisenborn, producer-di- 
rector with Colmes-Werrenrath 
Productions, Inc., Chicago; Louis 
Cheskin, director, Color Research 
Institute; Mark Benney, screen 
writer and novelist; Leo Rosten, 
editorial board member, Look 
Magazine; Pierre Martineau, re- 
search and marketing director, The 
Chicago Tribune; Draper Daniels, 
vice-president and creative direc- 
tor, Leo Burnett Company; Suren 
Ermoyan, vice-president and art 
director, Lennen and Newell, New 





York, and Richard Latham, in- 
dustrial designer and architect. 
Symbols in their social context 
were discussed by Helene Kantor, 
associate professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature, The 
University of Chicago; McKim 
Marriott, assistant professor of 
Anthropology, The University of 
Chicago, and Lee Rainwater, di- 
rector of special studies, Social Re- 
search, Inc. @ 
*” * * 
Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, Inc. 
to Occupy A-V-ized Quarters 
w Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., advertising 
agency, plans to move into its own 
new office building shortly after 
July 1. The agency will occupy 
a spacious location at 2141 Wis- 
consin Avenue, N. W., at the 
Georgetown section of the Dis- 
trict. 

A motion picture and slide pro- 
jection room and a sound studio 
will be included in the facilities 
of the agency’s new locale. The 
latest technical equipment will be 
installed to speed operations. & 





Complete Facilities 
Under One Roof 


© PHOTOGRAPHY 
Titles and Animation 

® SOUND RECORDING 
Optical Effects 

® COLOR PRINTS 
Kinescope Recording 

© FILM EDITING 
Interlock Projection 


22 Years Experience 
Highest Quality 
Technical Ability 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, inc. 


611 Howard St., San Francisco 











GREEN FILM? 
DIRTY FILM? 


FilMagic Pylons (Pat. Pend.) quick- 
ly attach to any |émm. projector. 
Automatically silicone -treat and 
protect film, clean gates as film is 
running. 


Special kits, complete with simple 
instructions for Ampro, B&H, East- 
man, RCA, TSI, Victor. Write for 
illustrations and prices. 


ECONOMICAL ... 


THE 
DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 
204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


EFFICIENT 
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Mitchell Professional 
Accessories extend 16mm 
and 35mm camera use 





REMOTE CONTROL UNIT 








No other camera today films with trouble-free pro- 
fessional perfection such a wide range of require- 
ments. A Mitchell, equipped with specially designed 
professional Mitchell accessories, has virtually 


unlimited ability and versatility of use. 


FOLLOW FOCUS ATTACHMENT 





MATTE BOX AND SUNSHADE LENSES AND LENS MOUNTS BLIMPS 


a % 
s ' 
HIGH SPEED AND 


2 SPEED GEAR HEAD VIEW FINDERS VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 


Write today on your letterhead 
for information on Mitchell 16mm 
or 35mm cameras and 


FRICTION TILTHEAD AND TRIPOD eee) a 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET 
GLENDALE 4,CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: ‘‘MITCAMCO” 


*85% of Professional Motion Pictures 
Shown Throughout The World Are Filmed with Mitchell Cameras 

















MOTION PICTURES 
TV COMMERCIALS 
SLIDE FILMS 

SLIDE MOTION 
ANIMATION 
SYNDICATED FILMS 
JINGLES 

ORIGINAL MUSIC 
LIVE PRESENTATIONS 


“CHICAGO: 
1058 West Washington 
SEeley 8-4181 


mo .e)] SA’ ele) se} 
1416 North La Brea 
HOllywood 3-2141 





SIGHT & SOUND 


National Radio Broadcast to 
Salute Audio-Visual Field 


+ The field of audio-visual com- 
munications will be saluted by 
Alex Dreier, noted radio and tv 
commentator, during a nationwide 
radio program Sunday, July 27, 
over NBC-Monitor, reports Wil- 
liam W. Birchfield, president of 
the National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation. The program will be broad- 
cast at 6:05 p.m. (E.S.T.) over 
the entire NBC network. 

Dreier’s tribute will tie in with 
the National Audio-Visual Con- 
vention and Exhibit, which starts 
Saturday, July 26, in the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. The broad- 
cast is one of a new series called 
“America on the Go,” sponsored 
by North American Van Lines, 
Inc., and narrated by Dreier. 

Dreier will tell his audience of 
9,000,000 radio listeners of the 
tremendous growth of audio-visual 
tools for teaching and training 
since World War Il. He will de- 
scribe how modern audio-visual 
materials, including motion pic- 
tures and sound slidefilms, film- 
strips, transparencies, tape and 
disc recordings, broadcast and 
closed-circuit tv, etc., make it pos- 
sible to teach more in less time 
and increase understanding and 
skill with less cost in dollars and 
effort. 

He will point out the use of 
audio-visual equipment in an effort 
to solve today’s communications 
crisis in education; and describe the 
great increases in the application 
of these methods in industry and 
business, government, and the re- 
ligious field. 

Dreier will describe the functions 
of the audio-visual dealer, and ex- 
plain his value as a qualified local 
consultant to educators, industrial 
trainers, and business men on their 
communications problems. Va 


* * ca 


Musician’s Guide Will List 
Films, Filmstrips on Music 


vy The fourth edition of THE Mu- 
SICIAN’S GUIDE, leading source of 
information for the music indus- 
try, will include, among other new 
features, a listing of films and film- 
strips about music and musicians. 
The list is being compiled by Ro- 
hama Lee, former editor-publisher 
of FitM News. This will be the 
first overall list of such films and 
filmstrips. Each subject will be de- 
scribed, and its rental and sale 
sources noted. 

Published annually by Music 
Information Service, Inc., THE 
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Musician’s GuiDe is a _ cloth- 
bound volume of nearly 900 pages, 
priced at $10.00 per copy. Actu- 
ally three books in one, it is the 
directory of the world of music for 
the professional musician, the edu- 
cator, and the industry. It circu- 
lates in all three fields, in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Producers and distributors are 
being invited to furnish informa- 
tion about music films and film- 
strips to Music Information Serv- 
ice, Inc., Attention Rohama Lee, 
1697 Broadway, New York City 
19, New York. ea 

* * * 
Field Mourns Passing of 
Lou Kravitz, Niles Executive 
v Louis Kravitz, vice-president 
and sales manager of Fred A. Niles 
Productions, Inc., died of a heart 
attack on Sunday, May 25. His 
death followed a brief illness. 

Active for several years as a mo- 
tion picture industry executive in 
the midwest, Mr. Kravitz had been 
with the Niles organization in Chi- 
cago since 1956. He was appointed 
a vice-president of the company 
in May, 1957. 

Mr. Kravitz also served as a 
vice-president of Lewis and Martin 
and Filmack Studios in Chicago. 
He began his film career with the 
National Screen Company in New 
York and was midwest salesman 
for National Screen following his 
discharge from the Army in 1946. 








FOR PRODUCERS 

OF VISUAL SELLING 
IN MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 

TV COMMERCIALS 


ff Wsbere Wee 


offers a complete production service 


animation 
slide films 
titles 

telops Pt 
flip cards 


lettering 
layout 

maps 
backgrounds 
retouching 


color correction of 
packaged products 


a wide 
assortment 
of type for 

hot press titles 


type catalogue 
on request 


421 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
PLAZA 7-1525 
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Get the most out of your originals... 





Ansco Type 238 16mm 
duplicating color film 


The long tonal scale of this extra- 


ordinary film is your guarantee of 


prints true to every detail, every tone, 
of your original. With its luminous 
shadows, well-graded highlights, full- 
range color fidelity, Type 238 gives 
you a film that is a duplicate only in 
name ... for it is an original in 


quality. 
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Ansco Type 538 35mm 
duplicating color film 


To do justice to your finest slides, 
make your duplicates with Type 538. 
This long scale, reversible film repro- 
duces the subtlest tonal gradations, 
and renders every color in rich, vi- 
brant tones. Film has brilliant char- 
acteristics —cleaner whites. Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division 


of General Aniline & Film Corp. 








Ansco 





i , ee ‘ 
i 16mm & 35mm Color ; 
Duplicating Films ' 
scm oO oemmewmewea wae aw = = 





sales training, presentations 
come to life in stereo! 





“just like being there” 


With the New Concertone AV100 Tape 
Recorder Attention, penetration, memor- 
ability...your ideas get all three when pre- 
sented in the three-dimensional stereophonic 
sound of American Concertone’s new Audio- 
Visual Tape Recorder. Here's a compact, 
superbly engineered instrument that both 
records and plays-back . . . and can be oper- 
ated by remote control. You can pulse- 
synchronize it with slide films, and even 
control the tape while sitting in the audi- 
ence! Uses reels up to 10” for three hours’ 
continuous recording, and can be operated 
in single track, too. Push-button controls, 
Write to Dept. B-615 


AMERICAN CONCERTONE 


By the Audio Division of American Electronics, Inc 
655 West Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


REPRESENTING THE U. S. ABROAD 





Venice Festival Films 


HIRTEEN BUSINESS FILMS were nominated 
by the Committee on International Non- 
Theatrical Events, Washington, D.C. for show- 
ing at the Venice, Italy Film Festival, July 
17-27. 
Sponsored films selected as outstanding ex- 
amples for the Festival showings include: 
Short Features: The Deep Well (Health & 
Welfare Materials Center); Two Wheel Bike 
(Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., produced 
by Henry Strauss & Co., Inc.). 
Documentaries: An Agricultural Portrait 


(Minnesota Centennial Commission, produced 


by Reid H. Ray Film Industries). Cartoon & 
Puppet Films: Energetically Yours (Standard 
Oil Co. of. New Jersey, produced by Trans- 
film, Inc.); Strokes (American Heart Assn., 
produced by Churchill-Wexler). 

Scientific & Technical: Cotton, Nature's 
Wonder Fiber (Cotton Council International, 
produced by Audio Productions, Inc.); Color 
& Texture in Aluminum Finishes (Aluminum 
Co. of America, produced by On Film). 
Didactic Films: The Earth Is Born (Life Maga- 
zine, produced by Transfilm). 

Public Health: Helping Hands for Julie (E. 
R. Squibb & Son, produced by Henry Strauss 
& Co., Inc.); Medical & Surgical: Develop- 
ment of the Heart (Squibb, produced by Stur- 
gis-Grant); Disorders of the Heartbeat 
(American Heart Assn., Churchill-Wexler); 
Edema in Congestive Heart Failure (G. D. 
Searle, produced by The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation; ‘and Artificial Respiration (National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, produced 
by United States Productions). ae 





Four of the nation’s leading 
Universities have designed 
their fund-raising campaigns 
around films written by... 








i Fi lm poripts Associates * 


o TALUES. 


for reference 


paren * 


background 


The Focal Encyclopedia 
of Photography 


Now-—the one up-to-the-minute working 
reference on photography! 

Spanning an entire library of photo- 
graphic theory and practice, the new Focal 
Encyclopedia features 2,000 articles covering 
every aspect of photography including cine- 
matography. Complete with 400 choice pho- 
tographs and over 1500 pictorial diagrams, 
this authoritative volume is clearly written 
and alphabetically arranged for speedy 
reference. 1,468 pages $20.00 


Techniques of se 
Magnetic Recording ~° 
By Joel Tall 

With a Foreword by Edward R. Murrow 


In this unique reference guide, Joel Tall, 
C.B.S. expert on tape recording, describes the 
techniques used by professionals in broad- 
casting, telecasting and movie-making. More 
than a handy guide, it is a complete course 
from basic theory and equipment to special- 
ized methods and uses in education, enter- 
tainment, business and industry. 

472 pages glossary bibliography $7.95 


The Liveliest Art ae 


A Panoramic History of the Movies 
By Arthur Knight 


This spirited and scholarly history of the 
movies also features data on the latest wide 
screen processes, a list of rental agencies of 
16mm film, an index to 789 film titles and 
a survey of the 100 best books on film. “A 
‘must for industrytes’ bookshelves.”—V ariety 

383 pages illustrated $7.50 


Order these books from your bookseller or write 


The Macmillan Compan Ye 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Six powerful reasons why new RCA 
“Life-Tested’™ Projectors out-value ’em all! 


Maximum Light—First projectors 
specially designed for more power- 
ful 1200-watt lamps. 





Wear-Resistant Case— Surf green 
fabric case takes more scuffing and 
abrasion, is twice as resistant to 
ordinary weor. 





Built-in Lubrication— Sintered 
metal parts are oil-impregnated, 
making lubrication unnecessary. 







Famed RCA Sound Quality— 
Intermatched projector, amplifier 
and loudspeaker reproduce sound 
with life-like realism. 








Tmk(s) ® 
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news! RCA “Life-Tested”’ 
jectors with these importa 


upsetting all the old 


ae 


* 
re 


Film Protection—Newly designed 
nylon sprocket shoes and synthetic- 
sapphire pressure shoe protect film 
at all critical points. 


Seeing and hearing a new 


RCA Life-Tested 16mm 
Projector is an ex 

perience. And, it: 
arranged with y 

PN Ulelleme Al itlo] Mm BI -Tel lt 

in your Classified D 
Talel-tammaalelilelam ala] 


ment and Supplies 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 
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Design advances like these make headline 
l6mm _ Pro 
new features 
ideas about 
leadership in 16mm equipment. Here’s 


the inside story an how they’re doing it 





Easiest, Fastest Threading —Tokes 
less than 30 seconds, along exclusive 
Thread Easy film path, 





“Rigid endurance standards have been set for 

RCA “LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individua! 
components as well as finished projectors 
are subjected to continuous testing to evalu 
ote the durability ond efficiency of all 
Operating ports. “LIFE-TESTED” oat RCA 
means better, more reliable performance 
from RCA projectors. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





nN 


for SELLING /for TRAINING 


DuKane 


sound slidefilim projectors 


get your message effectively 


to any size audience 


SHORT & SWEET 


THE FLIP-TOP stars at desk-side saies 
presentations. Dramatically tells a hard-sell 

story without mess or set-up time, without room 
darkening. Record and film simply slide into slots. 
Polacoat rear-projection screen for startling clarity 
in color or black-and-white. Top voice fidelity. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


THE MICROMATIC is the industry's 
standard for quality and performance. 
Film advances automatically—always 

on cue—triggered by standard 30-50 
impulse. DuKane “Redi-Wind”’ eliminates 
film rewinding forever! Shadow-box screen 
built into carrying case, plus plenty of 
power for big-screen projection. 


AUDITORIUM SIZE POWER 


THE AUDITORIUM COMBINATION brings 
you fully automatic sound slidefilm projection. 
The high powered projector with 1200-watt 
capacity combined with the high powered 
auditorium sound unit produces large, brilliant 
pictures and fills any auditorium with sound. 
Entire combination packs into two compact, 
attractive carrying cases. 


There's a DuKane sound slidefilm projector especially made 
to bring your message to any audience, from one to thousands! 
DuKane’s top quality and rugged dependability give you 
sparkling pictures and bell-clear sound, now and for many years 
of hard use. Simple to operate, even by inexperienced personnel. 
For a demonstration in your own office, send in the coupon. 


+ DuKane Corporation, Dept. 8S-68-A, St. Charles, Illinois 


* I am interested in learning more about DuKane sound slidefilm 
* projectors, particularly 0 the Fliptop 0 the Micromatic 
> (0 the Auditorium Combination 


CORPORATION : wame 
+ COMPANY 
ADDRESS — 


o ery... mukisiaead STATE 





A-V Firms Announce Sales Meetings as 


National Audio-Visual Convention in Chicago 
on July 26-29 Presents Stellar Program Fare 


Sales themes and opportunities 
at the upcoming National Audio- 
Visual Association Convention and 
Exhibit will be paced by sales 
meetings held by a-v equipment 
manufacturers and educational and 
religious film producers during the 
annual event, set for the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, July 26-29. 

The sales meetings, featuring so- 
cial get-togethers, begin Friday, 
July 25, and are scheduled through 
Monday evening, July 28. 


Sales Meetings’ Schedule 
On Friday, Bell & Howell Com- 
pany will hold a sales meeting and 
cocktail party at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Morrison’s Terrace Casino. A 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
sales meeting also is scheduled 


| Friday afternoon from 3 to 6 p.m. 


in the hotel’s Parlor F. 

On Saturday, Educational De- 
velopmental Laboratories will con- 
duct a sales session from 5 to 6:30 
p.m. in Room 440. Califone Cor- 
poration has planned a Saturday 
meeting and cocktail party from 5 
to 7 p.m. in Parlors F and G. The 
Family Films Tenth Anniversary 
Dinner Party will be held in the 
Venetian Room from 6:30 to 9 


| p.m. 


On Sunday, Charles Beseler Co. 
will hold a meeting in the Vene- 
tian Room from 10 to 11 a.m. An 
Eastman Kodak Company sales 
session and cocktail party is sched- 
uled for 5 to 6:30 p.m. in the Ve- 
netian Room, the Walnut Room 
and Parlor F. 

On Monday, July 27, the Ozalid 
Corporation will hold a sales meet- 
ing in Rooms 427 and 429 from 
2:30 to 3:30 p.m. Moody Institute 
of Science will hold a sales meeting 
and dinner Monday from 6:30 
p.m. to 8:30 p.m. in Room 440. 


Emphasis on Sales Concepts 

Sales concepts will be voiced in 
the NAVA Convention's two gen- 
eral sessions. 

Keynoting the opening session 
on Saturday, July 26, Joseph Al- 
lendorf, director of Market Devel- 
opment, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N.Y., will ask 
rhetorically, “What's Cookin’?” 
Arthur Wright, vice-president of 
Frank Block Associates, St. Louis, 
Mo., will discuss “Advertising” 
and its function in the a-v world. 
“Selling Profitably by Telephone” 
is the title of a visualized program 
to be presented by William A. Gar- 
ret, sales engineer, American Tele- 
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phone and Telegraph Company, 
New York City. 

Introducing an open meeting on 
entertainment films, Saturday, will 
be Clifford Wells, of Ideal Pictures, 
Chicago. 

At the second general session, 
Monday, July 28, John J. Dostal, 
of Garden City, N. Y., a sales and 
marketing expert, will forecast 
“The A-V Dealer, 1960.” Dr. S. 
Franklin Mack, of New York, ex- 
ecutive director of the Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, also 
will speak during the second ses- 
sion. The final address will be an- 
nounced. 

Twenty-one new audio-visual 
exhibitors are included among the 
many manufacturers, producers 
and distributors preparing dis- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


VISUAL AIDS 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


SLIDE 
FILMS 


SEYMOUR 

ZWEIBEL 

PRODUCTIONS 
Inc. 


11 EAST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





PLANNING AND PRESENTING THE SALES, TRAINING AND MERCHANDISING MESSAGE WITH 











FOR SALE 


Finest color travelogue adven- 
ture action 16mm motion pic- 
tures. 18 countries including 


Russia, Alaska. 


NEIL DOUGLAS 
Box 664 
Meriden, Conn. 
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Now! You can prepare your own visual aids 


on-the-spot as easily as this... 


EXPOSE 


Place original and Ozalid paper together. 


Set timer. Expose. together. 


j 


DEVELOP 


Process exposed negative and positive film 


PEEL APART 


.. and you have it... a transparency for 
projection. For translucent originals, it’s even 
simpler! 








NewOZALID Projecto-Printer Kit 


Simple, speedy way to make transparencies 
for overhead projection 


There’s no more need to be a photographic technician in 
order to prepare your own transparencies for overhead 
projection. With Ozalid ‘do-it-yourself’? Projecto-Printer 
Kit, anyone can prepare on-the-spot transparencies from 
visual materials contained in textbooks, manuals, charts 





a ' 
ZALID 

aul aids- 
- 








A Division of General Aniline +s 
& Film Corporation 
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. in fact, any printed material. You can get dozens of 
new visual effects and colors, inexpensively, in minutes. 
No darkroom and no trays! And this amazing new kit is 
completely portable. 

Ozalid has set up a nationwide network of visual aids 
dealers to assure you of helpful advice and fresh mate- 
rials. For the name and address of your nearest dealer, 
plus informative literature, mail coupon below. 


Ozalid, Dept. D-6-15 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send literature on “Projecto Printer’? and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Name 





Organization 





Address 





City _State 
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ONLY VICTOR OFFERS SO MANY IMPORTANT FEATURES 


The above 10 points give a quick picture of the 
advanced features you should expect in a modern 
16 mm sound projector. Only a Victor brings you 
all of them. And with every Victor you also get 
the “standard” features of all quality sound pro- 
jectors, including 2 speeds for sound and silent 
film, still picture, and reverse projection. 

Particularly important is Victor’s new red, 
white and blue color-coded threading. Color lines 
on projector clearly show where to thread and the 
sequence of threading. Other time-proven fea- 
tures—exclusive with Victor—are safety film 
trips, top-mounted reels, and power rewinding 
with no change of belts or reels. 

Victor was first to develop 16 mm projectors 
and through the years Victor has been first to 
perfect improvements that assure finest pictures 
—finest sound—easiest operation. Victor long has 
been the choice of A-V experts in 73 countries. 


Victor Assembly 10 — Lightweight projector for small 
audiences. Amplifier operates at 10 watts continuous output, 18 
watts peak. Available with 9" speaker, top-mounted and fully 
baffled —or separately cased 12" speaker as shown. 


NEW VICTOR VIEWER 


The first profes- 
sional 16 mm 
viewer with 
“frame counter” 
priced under $100. 
Large 3144" x 414" 
screen is brilliant- 
ly lighted by 75- 
wattlamp. Equip- 
ped with [2.8 trip- 
let lens. All optics 
coated. 


on.y *92.00 





] ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
) EST. 1910 


A DIVISION OF KALART 


Producers of precision photographic equipment 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 





NAVA Convention: 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
plays for the NAVA Exhibit which 
starts at noon on Saturday in the 
Morrision Hotel’s mezzanine and 
first floor. The Exhibit will be open 
from noon to 6 p.m. on Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, and from 9 
to | p.m. on Tuesday. 

The NAVA Convention and Ex- 
hibit affords NAVA members an 
opportunity to gauge sales trends, 
to get the reaction to new equip- 
ment and to learn the latest devel- 
opments in merchandise, distribu- 
tion and supply, says P. H. Jaf- 
farian, convention general chair- 
man. 

Meeting concurrently at the 
NAVA Convention are: the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, 
the Industrial Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, the A-V Workshop for 
Industrial Training Directors, the 
Agricultural A-V Workshop, the 
Religious A-V Workshop, and the 
A-V Conference of Medical & Al- 
lied Sciences. ye 
Merriman Holtz, A-V Pioneer 
Dies in Portland, Oregon 

Merriman H. Holtz, Sr., presi- 
dent of Pictures, Inc., Portland, 
Oregon, and a 16mm film cham- 
pion, died of a heart attack, May 
23, in Portland. 

Mr. Holtz was president of the 
National Association of Visual Ed- 
ucation Dealers, predecessor of the 
National Audio-Visual Association, 
in 1948-49. In his NAVED tenure 
and in other activities, he helped 
develop the audio-visual industry. 

Heading the film program of the 
United States Treasury War Bond 
Campaign during World War II, 
Mr. Holtz figured prominently in 
the wartime emergence of the 
16mm medium. 

Before the war, Mr. Holtz had 
established Screen Adettes in Port- 
land. 

Mr. Holtz’ son, Merriman H. 
Holtz, Jr., succeeds as president 
of Pictures, Inc. 4 





SITUATION WANTED 


Young man, 15 years experi- 
ence in all phases of industrial 
and documentary film produc- 
tion, interested in instituting 
film department with industrial 
firm. Excellent references. Re- 
sume on request. 


Write Box BS-5A 
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CUTS CAN MEAN 
INFECTIONS 


And supposed wrongs in the 
minds of your employees, based 
on misunderstandings and lack of 
facts, can mean trouble. 

Stop it before it gets started ... 
by developing supervisors who 
are alert to detect grievances .. . 
who have the know-how to handle 
them with an appreciation of 
human feelings. 

Develop trouble-stopping super- 
visors with: 


“HANDLING GRIEVANCES” 


part of an outstanding sound slide 
program SUPERVISOR TRAINING 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS, which 
includes: 


@ “THE SUPERVISOR'S JOB” 
@ “INTERPRETING 
COMPANY POLICIES” 


@ “THE SUPERVISOR 
AS A REPRESENTATIVE 
OF MANAGEMENT” 


@ “INDUCTION AND 
JOB INSTRUCTION” 


@ “MAINTAINING 
DISCIPLINE” 

@ “PROMOTIONS, 
TRANSFERS AND 
TRAINING FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY” 

@ “PROMOTING 
COOPERATION” 


Write for Details on 
Obtaining a Preview 





Rocket Pictures 


INC. 


6108 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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Crawley Films to Produce 


Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Series for TV 


fk RoyAL CANADIAN MOUNTED 
Po.ice will ride across the 
world’s television screens as the 
result of an agreement signed by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and Crawley, McCon- 
nell, Ltd., Ottawa motion picture 
producers. 

These organizations have ar- 
ranged for the production of a 
series of half-hour tv films based 
on Canadian Mounted Police case 
histories. Camera work on the 
series will start in mid-October, 
1958. Autumn, 1959 is the pro- 
jected date for showing of the 
first tv film installment in Canada 
and the United Kingdom. 


Have Worldwide Reputation 


Tall in the ranks of the law, the 
Canadian Mounted Police long 
have carried the banners of Can- 
ada’s reputation. Extending British 
police traditions, they also reflect 
credit on the United Kingdom. 
Vigorous and valuable national 
symbols, the intrepid Mounties 
have been celebrated in prose and 
in fictional movies and their work 
has been recorded in documentary 
film. 

Today, as dramatized police 
action appears more popular than 
ever, these red-coated cavalrymen 
have a tv potential which combines 
Scotland Yard and your favorite 
western. 

With this appeal opening the 
way to national and international 
audiences, the Canadian and Brit- 
ish communicators plan to tell the 
Mounties’ story anew—accurately, 
thoroughly and in a broad Cana- 
dian context. 


Two Years in Preparation 


Much research has been con- 
ducted for the tv series since 
Crawley Films, Ltd. approached 
CBC with the story idea two years 
ago. Leading Canadian writers 
have been preparing scripts with 
the cooperation of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. Vin- 
cent Tilsley of BBC-TV has been 
in Canada since February to act 
as script editor. 

Efforts are being made to ensure 
that the series will be authentic 
and reflect honestly the day-to-day 
duties of Canada’s federal police 
force. Some stories will depict the 
preservation of law and order and 
the investigation of serious crime. 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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We lost one account in the past year 


af 





We gained 132 accounts in the past year 


(Be glad to show you why.) 


RCA & Westrex Sound Recording 
Editing 
Processing 


Printing, Color and 
Black-and-White 


Magnetic Laminating 


CAPITAL 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


1906 Fairview Ave., N. &., 
Washington 2, 0.C. 
LAwrence 6-4634 


Mounties on Television 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
Mounties encounter every kind of 
human situation, so many episodes 
will involve either petty crime or 
no crime at all. 

The Mounties’ saga will take 
viewers to city and town, to the 
prairie and the bush country of 
northern Canada. Several episodes 
will be set in northern Saskatche- 
wan, where a three-man RCMP 
detachment is responsible not only 
for a small town but a wider com- 
munity in 2,000 square miles of 
outlying districts. 


Crawley Films Will Produce 


The series will be filmed by 
Crawley Films, Ltd. at a site in 
the Gatineau Hills north of Ot- 
tawa, where a sound stage will be 
built, and on location in other 
parts of Canada. “The Gatineau” 
is beautiful hill country where tens 
of thousands of Canadians enjoy 
sports the year round. Here, the 
film crews will be able to find 
spectacular locations for the series: 
rolling hills, lakes and streams, 
forests, bush country and green 
fields. 

Taking part in the contract 
negotiations for the new series 
were: S. G. Williams, controller 
of television administration for the 
BBC; Ronald H. Waldman, BBC’s 
business manager for television 
programs; Charles Jennings, con- 
troller of broadcasting for the 
CBC; Max Henderson, comptroller 
for the CBC, and Hugh Laidlaw, 
CBC general counsel; A. A. Craw- 
ley, president of Crawley, McCon- 
nell, Ltd., F. R. Crawley, president 
of Crawley Films, Ltd., and 
Charles Curran, Canadian repre- 
sentative of BBC. Le 

we *~ a 
Technical Service Announces 
Field Sales Reorganization 

Improvement of service to 
dealers and customers is the pur- 
pose of a reorganization of field 
representation announced by Tech- 
nical Service, Inc., Livonia, Michi- 
gan, manufacturers of 16mm pro- 
jection equipment. 

Serving as TSI representative in 
the New York and New England 
areas is C & M Industries, 141 E. 
44th St., New York City. Joe Moss, 
president of C & M, has held a 
number of merchandising positions 
in the advertising and electronic 
fields. 

Covering the west coast terri- 
tory is W. L. Stickel, of Stickel and 
Garrett, 4357 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, California. Stickel former- 
ly was general sales manager of 


DuMont Television and Hoffman 
Electronics and is well known on 
the west coast. His organization 
includes three representatives ex- 
perienced in dealer merchandising 
problems. 


Name Regional Sales Reps 


In charge of TSI representation 
in the Rocky Mountain area is E. 
K. Curry, 2755 S. Zurich, Denver, 
Colorado. Curry has 15 years’ ex- 
perience in merchandising of elec- 
tronic and related items. 

Two audio-visual veterans will 
serve TSI in the midwest: George 
G. Collins, with TSI for nearly 20 
years, and W. G. Dwinnell, whose 
background includes Radiant Man- 
ufacturing Co., RCA, Viewlex and 
Ozalid. Midwest headquarters are 
in Chicago. 


Ruedemann Coordinates Sales 


At TSI headquarters in Livonia, 
Paul E. Ruedemann, sales mana- 
ger, will have charge of coordinat- 
ing general sales activities and field 
representative work. a 





The A-B-€ 
of a Good Producer 


is for Architectonic — the 
art of systematizing 


knowledge. 


is for Background. Back- 
ground enables one to 
remember some things and 


forget others. 


is for Counsel. “They 

that will not be coun- 
seled cannot be helped.” 
Franklin. 
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Under the guidance of a representative 
committee of the most highly qualified 
authorities in the field of traffic engi- 
neering research, and under a special 
grant from one of the leading pioneers 
of automotive progress, Perfect Circle 
Corporation, Dynamic Films, Inc. is 
producing and distributing a film pro- 
gram of immediate and vital interest to 
the motoring public and those who 
serve them. 


This film program is being presented 
in the belief that the answer to traffic 





and highway problems is not in an atti- 
tude of apology for the motor car or of 
abuse for the motorist, but in action 
toward specific solutions developed 
through the application of practical 
scientific principles. 


We invite your inquiry as to how this 
film program can be used by you to 
motivate and influence 
tudes in the 


toward the safe use of the 


positive atti- 
American community 
motor car 


and the enjoyment of motoring. 


c films, inc. 


PARK: “AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The Atomium... 


symbolizing atoms at work for peace. 


FILM AT BRUSSELS 


Visitors to American Pavilion See Continuous Color 
Vignettes of Most Interesting Aspects of U. S. Life 


CATTERED THROUGHOUT the 
American Pavilion at the 
Brussels World's Fair, and in con- 
junction with various exhibits and 
displays are 25 continuously run- 
ning color films on different as- 
pects of life in the United States. 
“Loop” films, as they are called, 
are silent condensed motion pic- 
tures so designed as to permit 
uninterrupted and continuous pro- 
jection. Each film runs about 2 
minutes, and consists of many 
vignettes about a given subject, 
such as education, costumes, lei- 
sure, sports, windows, storms, etc 


To Inform ... and Impress 


The loops are projected from 
behind shaded viewing frames 
mounted on the walls of the pa- 
vilion. Screens are of different 
sizes and shapes to conform with 
various displays. 

Each film is designed to create 
an impression about America; to 
intrigue, to stimulate the imagina- 
tion and to affect curiosity rather 
than to merely inform. The films 


are documentary in approach and 
for the most part are candid mo- 
tion picture studies rather than 
contrived situations. 

The films will run continuously 
throughout the six-month duration 
of the Fair—12 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

Showing a Colorful America 


An effort has been made to 
stress that which is colorful Ameri- 
cana, and to minimize that which 
is commonplace. Because the films 
must “play” without the benefit of 
the spoken word or music and 


Fifty nations, from six continents, unite to demonstrate 


vital human factors which motivate the world’s progress 


sound effects, they have been 
edited in kaleidoscopic and quick 
takes to maintain interest purely 
through vision. The loops, inci- 
dentally, have neither beginning, 
middle, nor end. 


Filmed in 42 States 


The idea for the films was con- 
ceived by Bernard Rudofsky and 
Peter Harnden, designers of the 
U.S. exhibition. The development 
and execution of the project was 
the responsibility of the producers, 
Affiliated Film Producers, and 
Trident Films, both of which were 
specially selected for the job by 
the Office of the U.S. Commis- 
sioner General to the Brussels 
World’s Fair. Production super- 
vision of the loops was by Willard 
Van Dyke, of Affiliated, and 
Charles Schwep, of Trident. 

Camera crews visited 42 states 
in connection with the project. 
They travelled in excess of 45,000 
miles. Most subjects contained 
footage shot in six or more widely 
separated areas. Approximately 
50,000 feet of film was shot to 
produce the films which have in 
aggregate total footage of less than 
2,000 feet. 

75% of the footage contained in 
the films is original photography. 
The balance was obtained from 
stock sources and through the gen- 
erous cooperation of industrial 
sponsors of films. 

During production, the Brussels 
loops were made available for 


sponsorship on a purely institu- 
tional basis. The Isbrandtsen 
Steamship Company, the National 
Cash Register Company, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey are among the 
companies which have selected and 
sponsored one loop film each. 

Since the opening of the Fair a 
month ago, reaction to the loops 
has been so favorable that addi- 
tional loop projects are now being 
considered for future special ex- 
hibits of the government. What 
has excited many onlookers is that 
each loop screen “fits” the decor 
of the exhibit. Each is designed to 
be as “natural” to the exhibit’s 
appearance as a static picture on 
the wall. And, just pictures is what 
they are—delightful pictures by 
some of America’s finest camera 
artists. 


Credits for Productions 


Production supervision at Affili- 
ated was by Willard Van Dyke and 
Irving Jacoby; Charles Schwep and 
Guy K. Benson supervised for Tri- 
dent. 

Individual “loop” film produc- 
tion was handled by Donn Alan 
Pennybacker, Shirley Clark, Leon- 
ard Stark, Francis Thompson, 
Ellen Huxley, Richard Leacock, 
Andre Kaufman, Wheaton Galen- 
tine, Jules Bucher, Martus Gran- 
direr, Charles Schwep and William 
Lum. 

Assistants included Derik Wash- 
burn, David Sherman, Leonard 
Mandelbaum, and Leon Prochnik. 


“LOOP” FILMS AT BRUSSELS FAIR TELL COLORFUL STORY OF AMERICA’S LIFE AND PEOPLE 


Leisure .. . in the “golden years.” 


Drive-Ins . . . pattern for leisure. 


Costumes .. . our young women. 
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Mor: ARE THE CHIEF tech- 
nique with which the United 
States is putting its best foot for- 
ward at the Brussels World’s Fair. 

More than 50 16mm movie pro- 
jectors will be in almost continu- 
ous operation throughout the six- 
month-long Fair, giving millions 
of visitors from all over the world 
a close-up and convincing look at 
Americans at home and at work. 

In their most spectacular form, 
the movies at the United States 
Pavilion will literally surround vis- 
itors. A specially-built theater ad- 
joining the main exhibit area will 
come as close as possible—without 
crossing any oceans —to taking 
visitors on a tour of the United 
States. Circarama, Walt Disney’s 
striking “movies in the round” 
technique, will project viewers into 
America’s cities, factories, wheat 
fields, and even its supermarkets. 


“Descendant” of Disneyland 

The show at Brussels is a direct 
descendant of the highly successful 
exhibit which has been a feature 
attraction at Disneyland since its 
opening in July, 1955. (Covered in 
a special supplement of BUSINESS 
SCREEN in September, 1955.) 

The Circarama Theater is a 
complete circle made up of 11 
large screens (12’9’’x9’10”). The 
screens are spaced about six inches 
apart, with the projectors for the 
show mounted within these strips. 
The projection booth for Circa- 
rama is, then, completely round 
itself, fringing the 45-foot diam- 
eter theater. 

All of the theatrical equipment 
for Circarama is mounted some 
eight feet above the floor, leaving 
considerable open space for view- 
ers to enter and to leave. The audi- 
ence stands during the Circarama 
show, since this is the only way a 
viewer can rubberneck at all eleven 
screens. Coupling the eleven pic- 
tures with two-channel stereo- 
phonic sound makes for a viewing 
experience which can vary from 
awesome to exhilarating, to plain 
dizzying. 


Will Operate Continuously 

The theater at Brussels can ac- 
commodate several hundred per- 
sons at a showing and will be in 
continuous operation as long as 
the United States Pavilion is open. 
The film itself runs 18 minutes and 
plans call for showings as quickly 
as the theater can be emptied and 
refilled. 

Into these 18 minutes, Walt 
Disney's production staff has 
cross-sectioned what are probably 
the most striking series of filmed 
impressions ever made of key 
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United States landmarks. The film 
is sequenced and narrated in 
roughly the order in which a Euro- 
pean visitor would encounter them. 
That is, the opening scene shows 
a sunrise over New York harbor, 
then switches in turn to show ocean 
liners entering and leaving past 
Battery Park, and moves next to 
the New York waterfront. 


Narrated in Three Tongues 

Narration for The U.S.A. in 
Circarama is geared for its audi- 
ences. Three narrators, taking 
round-robin turns, make presen- 
tations sucessively in English, 
French and Flemish. The multi- 
lingual approach taken by the Dis- 


Artist’s conception of Circarama 


U.S.A. in Circarama 


The Magic of Films Surrounds Visitors to Brussels With 


Scenes of America's Cities, Factories, Farms and Markets 





Circarama at Disneyland 


ney staff has made it possible for 
this official United States Govern- 
ment presentation to be somewhat 
selective in the way it presents 
material to foreign audiences. For 
example, as the Circarama cam- 
eras focus on a series of open- 
hearth furnaces in a large steel 
mill, the English narrator says: 

“Steel is made across the na- 
tion, in more than half of the 48 
states . . . but Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois and Indiana produce by far 
the most.” 

In Flemish, though, the descrip- 
tion is more forceful: 

“In this age of steel, the Ameri- 
can mills produce 130 million tons 
a year.” 

In continuing its coverage, the 
Disney production shows a teem- 
ing Times Square at night; camera 
then shifts abruptly to a quiet vil- 
lage green in Vermont. After a 
short sojourn on the Vermont 
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. prototype for show at Brussels. 


countryside, the viewer is injected 
through the surrounding presence 
of Circarama into restored, 
lonial Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Then, as only Circarama can 
really picture it, viewers are given 
a convincing look at America’s in- 
dustrial might. Succeeding scenes 
show: (1) An ore boat unloading 
at Ford’s River Rouge plant; (2) 
Open hearth furnaces; (3) “Work- 
ers beyond counting” passing 
through the gates at the River 
Rouge plant; (4) New cars being 
tested on a manufacturer’s track, 
(5) A ride down a typical freeway. 

Then, the camera car shows up 
on a scene which is really awe 
inspiring in the circular Koda- 
chrome presentation—the parking 
lot of a major shopping center and 
the interior of a modern super- 
market. 

The viewers are next given a 
quick look at American schools 


co- 








Theater at the Brussels Fair. 


and an American university 
(U.C.L.A.). Other scenes include 
the harvesting of a large midwest- 
ern wheat field and a cattle round- 
up. America’s transportation might 
is represented by an impressive, 
360-degree look at railroad freight 
yards in Kansas City. 

The ground-photographed | se- 
quences continue with a view of 
a major open-pit copper mine and 
a ride through Glacier National 
Park. 

Then, Circarama takes to the 
air with the help of a special boom 
lowered out of the bomb bay of a 
converted B-25. Shown from this 
vantage point are San Francisco, 
San Francisco Bay, the Golden 
Gate Bridge, Hoover Dam and the 
Grand Canyon. The film closes 
back on the East Coast with a view 
of the Statue of Liberty. 


Movies, Movies Everywhere 


Throughout the rest of the 
United States Pavilion, there will 
be movies to view in just about any 
direction or almost any point where 
visitors might care to browse. The 
major section of the exhibit will 
be devoted to the theme, The Land 
and People of America and spotted 
throughout this area will be a series 
of movie screens measuring ap- 
proximately 30’x40”, set up for 
continuous movie presentation 
through rear projection. Some 25 
films will run continuously to de- 
pict this theme. For the most part, 
the presentations are in the form 
of two minute sequences of 16mm 
color, sound films. These films are 
looped for continuous projection 
(as are the Circarama films). Pres- 
entation will average 
quences per loop. 

In the mechanics of putting the 
Brussels show together, the State 
Department pretty well picked up 
where movie men connected with 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


eight se- 
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Above: a closeup of the Eastman 
l6mm projector, Model 25B, 
adapted for Circarama. 






























Above: William Ralke, Eastman 
a-v dealer. The unusual in audio- 
visual exhibits has built him a very 
unusual business. 


quire very careful synchronization. 


Below: the Circarama camera unit. 
projectors are operated continuously and re- 


The U.5. in Circarama at Brussels World's Fair 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 
Disneyland left off a few years ago. 
All movie exhibit equipment for 
the United States Pavilion is being 
provided by the same prime con- 
tractor who sold and supervised 
the engineering of equipment for 
Circarama and all the other movie 
exhibits within Disneyland. 

In the meantime, the Ralke 
Company, Los Angeles audio- 
visual dealer for Eastman Kodak, 
had accumulated some two-and- 
a-half years of operating experi- 
ence with the Disneyland exhibits. 
Trained service personnel were 
available for equipment adapta- 
tion and installation. 


Ralke Supervised Project 

The great bulk of the details 
connected with gathering, assem- 
bling, installing and operating this 
special exhibition equipment were 
handled under the personal super- 
vision of William C. Ralke, head 
of the audio-visual supply com- 
pany, who played a similar role in 
connection with the Disneyland 
movies. 

Selection of projection equip- 
ment was based on the fact that 
Circarama poses operating condi- 
tions which are almost undoubt- 
edly the most gruelling ever faced 
by a 16mm projector. As was the 
case at Disneyland, Eastman 
Model 25 projectors were specified 
for Circarama. The specific units 
being used in Brussels are Model 
25B. Reasons: 

LIGHT OUTPUT. Circarama projec- 
tion is under wide angle condi- 
tions. The photography itself is on 
Commercial Kodachrome with 
15mm and 16mm film. Similarly 
in projection, pictures have to be 
spread to an almost 13-foot width 
with only a 45-foot light throw. 
Expanso lenses are used to pro- 
vide maximum flexibility in pic- 
ture adjustment. The fact that 
Kodachrome prints are used makes 


All Il 





a strong light source mandatory 
to preserve color rendition. 


DuraBiLity. At Disneyland, the 
Model 25s had proven their ability 
to stand up under schedules which 
called for operation up to 12 hours 
a day, seven days a week. At tele- 
vision’ stations across the country, 
Model 25 units have regularly 
turned in 10,000 hours and more 
of trouble-free, continuous service. 


THE MODEL 25 Is EASY ON THE 
FILM. The unit is designed with 
separate drive motors—in this case 
synchronous motors — for the 
sprocket-shutter segment and for 
the intermittent. This design as- 
sures even transmission of film in 
projector operation, avoiding 
stresses and pulls which must fre- 
quently lead to film damage. 
ne * * 

The effectiveness of Circarama 
depends on continuous operation 
of all 11 units. Circarama still rep- 
resents the largest endeavor yet 
undertaken in synchronous exhibit 
presentation. The problems of 
synchronization, in themselves, call 
for quality and dependability in 
the individual projectors. 


All Projectors Synchronized 

Synchronization of all of the 
projectors in Circarama is accom- 
plished through the use of Selsyn 
motors. These are “slave” motors 
which can be remotely controlled 
by electrical impulse. It is the func- 
tion of the Selsyns to bring the 
Circarama show into synch at the 
beginning of a performance. 


‘Through the bulk of the presenta- 


tion, the synchronous motors with 
which the Model 25s were equipped 
at the factory will keep perfect 
time in cadence with the 60-cycle 
current which drives them. At the 
start of projection, however, there 
is bound to be some variation as 
the cable-connected units pick up 
a current in succession. The Sel- 


Below: placing slates in camera ports. In pro- 
jection, pictures are spread to 13-ft. width 
with only a 45-ft. light throw. 


syns serve a control function, 
bringing the show into frame-by- 
frame synch. When this is achieved, 
special clutches disengage the Sel- 
syns and the regular motors of the 
projectors take over. 

The same principle of synchro- 
nization applies to Circarama’s 
sound units. The show at Brussels 
has two Ampex sound consoles. 
These are equipped for 17'4mm 
sprocketed magnetic film with a 
dual stereo track. Two sound con- 
soles are needed so that they can 
alternate showings. The unit which 
has just been run is rewound dur- 
ing the next presentation while its 
counterpart takes over and pro- 
vides sound. The magnetic tape 
units, of course, have to be re- 
wound after each running. The 
Model 25B projectors, on the 
other hand, operate continuously 
with the aid of magazines supplied 
by Technical Service. 

Centralized Control Panel 

Centralized control for all 11 
projectors and both sound units is 
housed in a single operating con- 
sole. In addition to governing the 
routine functions of starting the 
show, stopping it and governing 
its operation, the Circarama con- 
trol panel is wired to signal the 
operator automatically any time 
a projector stops, the film breaks, 
or a bulb burns out. 

As added protection for continu- 
ous operation, the Brussels show 
has three spare Model 25B pro- 
jectors. All projector units are 
maintained on a regular, cycled 
basis with the spares being rotated 
into the projection line. 

The equipment for the Circa- 
rama exhibit now showing in Brus- 
sels was completely fitted out on 
the other side of the world from 
the Fair. Engineering and modifi- 
cation were done by Western 
Audio-Visual Engineering Sales, 
Inc. of Anaheim, California. 

Western Audio-Visual also 
adapted 55 Kodak Pageant pro- 
jectors for continuous operation 
and fitted them with mirrors for 
use in the rear projection shows. 

Through their continuous opera- 
tion in Brussels, these motion pic- 
ture units will tell an impressive 
story. The objective of the entire 
exhibit in which they play such an 
important part is to cast the United 
States’s strongest trump card be- 
fore a critical world forum. The 
best product we have to sell to the 
people whose curiosity brings them 
to the World’ Fair is American 
progress and our way of life. In 
fulfilling this assignment, movies 
tell a big story and tell it con- 


vincingly. D 
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CONFERENCE REPORT: FILMS IN BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 





Presented by the University of California 
and the San Francisco Film Producers 


D* PauL H. Sueats, Director, 
University Extension of the 
University of California welcomed 
an audience of business execu- 
tives of that state to a first annual 
Conference on the Use of Films 
in Business and Industry, held at 
the University’s Extension Center 
in San Francisco on May 27-29. 

Jointly sponsored by the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminis- 
tration and School of Business Ad- 
ministration, the Department of 
Journalism, Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Department of the Univer- 
sity of California in cooperation 
with the San Francisco Film Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the three-day 
event was a genuine pioneering ef- 
fort, the first of its kind held in 
the United States. 

The very valuable experience 
gained in this first Conference is 
being applied to plans for a con- 
tinuation of the affair on an an- 


nual basis. An exhibit of the latest 
audio-visual equipment was held 
concurrently at the nearby Hotel 
Whitcomb, with local dealers co- 
operating in every phase. 

Fortified by numerous film 
showings, leading authorities in 
education and industry shared ex- 
periences in helping develop the 
Conference aim: to give a compre- 
hensive view of how the motion 
picture fits into various kinds of 
business and industry programs; 
and to provide those responsible 
for public relations, personnel 
training, sales and merchandising, 
or educational programs with 
background information upon 
which to base decisions about the 
use of films. 

Abstracts of a number of talks 
presented at the Conference are 
provided in these pages; some will 
appear in their entirety in future 
issues Of BUSINESS SCREEN. | 


FILM RESEARCH 
What Makes a Film Effective? 


by Arthur A. 


— MAKING OF an effective 
motion picture requires, first 
of all, a careful and explicit identi- 
fication of the precise objectives 
sought by the film—stated, if pos- 
sible, in terms of the changes in 
human behavior and thought the 
producer hopes it wili bring about. 
The more explicit and detailed 
this statement can be, the more 
directly it implies the standards or 
indices by which the film’s effects 
may be gauged, and the more 
sharply the film’s content can be 
focused on its objective. 
Measurement of the specified 
indices before and after exposure 
of groups of people to the film is 
the main method by which the ef- 
fectiveness of a film can be soldily 
assessed. Films would be made 
much more effective if the way in 
which they are to be used in trying 
to meet these objectives were also 
carefully specified beforehand. 
Trying out preliminary versions, 
even in the form of a story-board 





*Visiting Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. On leave 
as Chief, Training Branch, Maintenance 
Laboratory, U.S. Air Force Air Research 
and Development Command. 
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or a series of rough sketches, fur- 
nishes a very good predictor, in 
the case of films with specific in- 
structional aims, of what the final 
film will or will not accomplish if 
produced according to plan. 

When films are to serve as really 
effective instruction, there must 
be provision for much more repe- 
tition, and much more opportunity 
for the audience to participate in 
or rehearse what is to be learned, 
by making appropriate overt re- 
sponses to what is shown on the 
screen. The interval between the 
showing of the film and the oppor- 
tunity for such rehearsal or appli- 
cation should be reduced to the 
absolute minimum. 

This would avoid the enormous 
inefficiency that results from the 
normally very rapid rate of for- 
getting which occurs almost imme- 
diately after a film, or any scene 
in it, has been viewed. Films dem- 
onstrating procedures of the “nuts 
and bolts” or “knobs and dials” 
variety can be used most effec- 
tively, for instance, by presenting 
only a very short segment of the 
filmed procedure—sometimes only 
a few seconds—and then stopping 
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the film to let the learner perform 
the action before going on to the 
next one. 

For films designed to teach or 
communicate verbal skills and in- 
formation, frequent rest intervals 
between film sequences, or better, 
frequent opportunities for active 
review and recitation, result in 
much better learning of the ma- 
terial. Provision for this should, 
if possible, be built into the film 
from the outset, rather than being 
added in by the user. 

Careful and detailed specifica- 


tion of the exact goal of a film is 
as important in the area of atti- 
tudes or motivation as it is in the 
case of technical instruction or 
training. 

Only when aims have defined 
precisely enough to be measured 
unambiguously by the research 
psychologist can the question of 
how well they are achieved (or 
what has made a film effective or 
ineffective) be removed from the 
arena of conflicting opinion and 
placed on a solid foundation of 
demonstrable fact. ia 
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Mass Communications Media 


by Charles M 


Mo: OF THE PEOPLE at this 
Conference, it seems to me, 
aren't really working in the area 
we usually call “mass communica- 
tions” at all. 

It’s true, of course, that motion 
pictures are generally included in 
what are called the mass media. 
But your problems, I would guess, 
are the problems of the special 
purpose film, produced for the 
special audience. 

You are among those trying to 
break through the roadblock set 
up by the concept of this mass 
audience. Most of you have to 
think about such problems as em- 
ployee or customer relations, use 
of films in schools, training and 
orientation, and scores of other 
distribution channels, including tv 
channels. 

For over a dozen years, | was 
involved in the international in- 
formation and cultural relations 
program of our government. There 
I was working toward the solution 
of a problem which it seems to me 
is related, however indirectly, to 
problems you are here to discuss 

That problem was how, effec- 
tively, to use the mass media to 
broaden the understanding of 
America’s policies and its actions 
—and, if possible, to bring about 
a great acceptance of those poli- 
cies and actions. 

Basically, the message we tried 





Hulten* 


to get across was that America’s 
policies and programs were of 
mutual interest and advantage to 
ourselves and to the persons of 
the other country. I suspect that 
this is the common objective of 
virtually all purposeful communi- 
cation, whether we are talking to 
foreign peoples or to our em- 
ployees, customers or stockholders. 

It seems incongruous, doesn’t it, 
that a nation which has developed 
the arts of public relations and 
selling to such a high point fails 
in selling itself? Why have we 
failed? Some of our best minds in 
these arts have worked at the job, 
at every level from the President’s 
office on down. And we still don’t 
talk as good as we act! 

The reason, I'm fairly sure, is 
that we get all tangled up in a 
mess of political, social and eco- 
nomic verbiage—-much of it de- 
signed for home consumption in- 
stead of for people overseas—and 
we hold on to meaningless symbols 
and concepts instead of telling our 
story simply and directly. Our 
blacks are all black; our whites are 
all white. As communicators, we 
are out of touch with those we are 
trying to reach. 

What I am trying to say goes 
for American business, too. I think 
business “often acts better than it 
talks.” And it looks as if the crises 
in this field may be even more criti- 
cal for our future than in the field 
of diplomacy. If we can find a way 
to tell our story better—even a 
little better—at such meetings as 
these, perhaps that future will be 
more secure. Va’ 


*Professor of Journalism, University of 
California, Berkeley. Assistant Director, 
OWl, 1944-45; Deputy Assistant, Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs, 1946-47; 
General Manager, International Informa- 
tion Educational Exchange Program, De- 
partment of State, 195051: European Di- 


rector, IHEEP, 1951-54, 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


How Films Are Made 


—from conception to finished print 


Moperator: G. K. Walker, President, Gene K. Walker Produc- 
tions; Panevists: Allison J. McNay, Supr. Pub. Relations Motion 
Pictures, Standard Oil Co. of Calif.; Willard S. Briscoe. Manager 
of Publications, Bethlehem Steel Co.; Donald M. Hatfield, Presi- 


dent, Pacific Productions: H. 


B. Butler, Vice-President and 


Treasurer, W. A. Palmer & Company, Inc. 


HE MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

which sponsors and producers 
share in the creation of a success- 
ful motion picture were outlined 
in a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject, “How Films are Made—from 
Conception to Finished Print.” 

For purposes of the discussion, 
sponsor-members were the Public 
Relations Director and the Mar- 
keting Director, respectively, of a 
mythical “Western Oil and Steel 
Corporation,” and producer-mem- 
bers represented an equally hypo- 
thetical film company known as 
“Film Producers, Inc.” 

The “sponsors” had a communi- 
cations problem in which a good 
motion picture could be of tangi- 
ble help. The “producers” wanted 
to make the film. 

To begin with, the two “spon- 
sors representatives” couldn't 
agree on the method of selecting 
their producer. One wanted to use 
the same one he’d used in the past, 
and in whom he had confidence; 
the other wanted to put the project 
out for competition among several 
producers. 

The panel agreed that this would 
be satisfactory, so long as final de- 
cision was made on the merits of 
each producer’s ideas, rather than 
on price. 

“Producer” representatives 
agreed to submit a story treatment 
as part of their competition, but 
insisted that the sponsor should 
pay a fair price for this service, 
even though the “producer” might 
not get the production contract. 


The “sponsor” representatives 
agreed to this condition. 

Discussion brought out the pro- 
found research necessary to de- 
velop a successful script. Most im- 
portant was that the sponsor must 
assume a full measure of responsi- 
bility in this regard. Inadequate 
research, it was agreed, can only 
result in an inadequate script. 

“Sponsor” representatives 
wanted to know, “How can we be 
sure of getting the film quality for 
which we are paying?” 

“Producer” representatives, in 
answering, established the control 
factors which the sponsor may 
exercise during the course of pro- 
duction: 

1. Over the integrity and tech- 
nical accuracy of the script; 2. Dur- 
ing photography, via the sponsor’s 
technical director; 3. At assembly 
of the rough-cut; 4. During refine- 
ment of the working print; 5. At 
final revision of the narration 
script; 6. At the approval-showing 
of the assembled work-print with 
sound. 

The sponsor’s technical director, 
the panel agreed, must be “a man 
who knows what he’s doing.” It 
also agreed that the sponsor’s pri- 
mary control of quality is through 
selection of a producer with dem- 
onstrated ability and integrity. 

Production of a film, it was 
jointly agreed, is a bilateral respon- 
sibility. The end product can be no 
better than the creative effort 
which sponsor and producer jointly 
and harmoniously contribute. & 


Film Production Techniques 


by Clyde B. Smith, Motion Picture Producer, Univ. of California 


Mores PICTURES as used in 
: business and industry are 
primarily means for transmitting 
information to an audience. If you 
have a body of information on the 
one hand, and an intended audi- 
ence on the other, the choice of 
production techniques must be 
made so that the information will 
be transmitted most effectively to 
the intended audience. If one starts 
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a film production project with the 
attitude — “I think it would be 
wonderful to make an animated 
film”—he is courting disaster. 

If, on the other hand, you say, 
“I have such and such informa- 
tion to get to such and such an 
audience, and it seems that anima- 
tion is the most effective way to do 
this,” the situation becomes en- 
tirely different. So before making 
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any decisions about production 
techniques, a good many other 
decisions must be made. 

Perhaps the most effective way 
of starting any film project is to 
write a simple and concise state- 
ment of purpose. The entire film 
project can grow out of this state- 
ment of purpose. 

Each phase of the production 
can be tested against the statement 
of purpose. This procedure will 
lead to intelligent decisions about 
information to be included, about 
the audience to whom the film 
should be addressed, and about 
the techniques to be used in the 
production. 

The statement of purpose can 

vary from a sentence to a para- 
graph or so. But if it begins to run 
to two or three pages, watch out. 
You are probably trying to in- 
clude too much in a single film. 
* A brief note about dual purpose 
films. The nature of the films made 
by business and industry is such 
.. that there is often both an explicit, 
and implicit purpose. 

Whether a company has an in- 
ternal production unit, or utilizes 
the services of the many excellent 
commercial producers, each is 
faced with the same problem which 
lies between the information to be 


transmitted and the audience—the 
production of the film. 

The structure of any film can be 
reduced to three basic elements— 
sight, sound and time. In a well- 
made film the elements of sight and 
sound are inseparably inter-re- 
lated, each separately and both 
together represent developments 
in a time sequence. 

At various phases of production, 
the producer is concerned with 
what the audience will be seeing 
or what the audience will be hear- 
ing, but at all times he must con- 
sider the effects of these two 
elements when synthesized into a 
co-ordinated whole. 

No matter what production 
techniques are used, the producer 
is concerned with visual elements 
in motion, with linear and spatial 
composition, with visual rhythms, 
and with corresponding elements 
on the sound track. In the kind 
of films we are discussing, all of 
these elements are used to express 
ideas, to transmit information. 

These things are basic: the sight 
and sound and the time structure 
of a film. But in determining what 
is going to be seen on the screen 
and what will be heard through 
the loudspeaker, many, many 
choices are open. 


Films in Employee Relations 


by John V 


| age RELATIONS begins 
where there is work to be 
done; where job requirements must 
be set. 

Motion pictures can be used to 
record permanently job perform- 
ance for later reference in develop- 
ing job analyses. While the “audi- 
ence” for these films is limited, the 
footage may later be used in other 
films for other purposes. 

In recruiting employees to fill 
a new position, a general orienta- 
tion film may be used to great ad- 
vantage in visits to schools and 
colleges, showing in commercial 
theaters, over tv as a part of com- 
mercials, and the like. 

A unique use of films in larger 
companies is the so-called Assess- 
ment process. A film of a candi- 
date for a distant job may be 
made, and sent to several offices, 
to eliminate travel by the job can- 
didate. While there are difficulties 
to be overcome in such use of 
films, and although the “audience” 
is limited, they may still be fruit- 
fully employed. 
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In indoctrinating new employees 
into the company, films often are 
used in the same way as in re- 
cruitment. Here, special films may 
be made on company benefits, 
products, etc., in addition to the 
general orientation films. 

Once the worker is on the job, 
films are an important part of 
training and development. They 
are employed best where their 
power to recreate multi-sensory 
experiences in motion is needed. 

In safety briefings, union-man- 
agement relations, and other sim- 
ilar areas, films are not used as 
much as they might be. For in- 
stance, if the company is planning 
to move its plant, films could help 
to “sell” the employees on the de- 
sirability of the new location. 

In employee recreation, films 


*Manager of Personnel and Plant Serv- 
ices, Ampex Corporation, Redwood City. 


Information Specialist, Armed Forces 
Radio Service, 1946; Director of Radio 
Workshop and Audio-visual Aids Pro- 


gram, Stanford University, 1947-48; Re- 
search Assistant, Instructional Film Re- 
search Program, The Pennsylvania State 
College, 1948-49. 
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can be used effectively as a self- 
improvement medium; off-duty ed- 
ucation programs are often part of 
such a program. 


During plant tours, “open 
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houses,” and other community- 
relations activities involving em- 
ployees and their families, films 
can play an important good-will 
building part. ig 


Employee Training With Films 


by Milton Gordon* 


Motes PicTuRES CAN — and 
do — have an important 
function in business and industrial 
training. But their value as a train- 
ing tool can be both used and 
abused. 

Let’s consider some principles, 
and cite some examples, as to why 
business and industry use films. 


1. Motion pictures can arouse 
emotions and change attitudes. 

Marshall Field & Company de- 
partment store used its film, By 
Jupiter, to remind its employees 
that concern for the customer will 
result in much greater satisfaction 
for the customer. 


2. Motion pictures can give new 
concepts of things outside the 
range of experience. 

Films used during induction 
give employees a panoramic view 
of the company and its products 
in a far more efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. 


3. Motion pictures are authori- 
tative. They can teach people who 
would not respond to an in- 
instructor. 

Employees who normally would 
express little interest and concern 
about the structure of our econ- 
omy, have demonstrated interest 
and personal identification when 
the film 7n Our Hands was used. 


4. Motion pictures have draw- 
ing power. People will come to a 
movie who would not attend a 
lecture. 

Evaluation of training sessions 
consistently shows that trainees 
feel that the film sessions have 
been one of their most profitable 
experiences. Frequent requests are 
made that “my boss should see 
that film.” 


*Ph.D., Associate Director, Management 
Development Center, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena. Formerly As- 
sociate Director of the Marquette Univer- 
sity Management Center, which he helped 
to establish. Ph.D. from University of 
Wisconsin with major studies in guid- 
ance, psychology and personnel manage- 
ment. 


5. Motion pictures are valuable 
because they give everyone in 
successive audiences the 
message. 

While this might be questioned, 
it has been found that in a step-by- 
step process, such as was shown 
in the job instruction film, Jnstruct- 
ing the Worker on the Job, the 
steps became meaningful and the 
same message was received by all. 


6. Motion pictures can teach 
faster than lectures or slidefilms. 

This has been most evident in 
the safety training field, where 
large groups have had common 
safety problems brought home to 
them quickly in a most vivid 
fashion. 


Same 


7. Motion pictures can teach 
more fully than the lecture method 
of teaching. 

In using the film, Production 
5118, with the handout problems, 
communications became more re- 
alistic than in most other attempts 
to “drive home” such concepts. 


8. Motion pictures can reach 
people of less education. 

The film, Of Pups and Puzzles, 
teaches some of the fundamentals 
of selection and demonstrates some 
of the basic research in the psy- 
chology of learning in such a 
fashion that trainees, with little 
education, could relate the film to 
their supervisory activities. 

9. Teaching given by motion 
pictures is remembered longer. 

Trainees remember material 
presented by films 35% longer 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT 
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(CONT'D FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 
than material presented without 
the use of films. 

The usefulness of films as train- 
ing aids can be abused, too. Here 
are some examples: 

Showing a film to a training 
group with no specific purpose in 
mind, on the theory that a film 
(almost any) would provide a 
good change of pace. 

Not previewing the film before 
showing it. One manual training 
instructor, for instance, ordered 
a film on “filing” and showed it 
to his class without a preview. The 
“filing” turned out to be the kind 
a secertary would (or should) do 


—but not the kind that would in- 
terest a manual training student. 

Not preparing the group before 
showing the film. An example is 
the military establishment which 
ordered all personnel to see a film 
on security, without giving any 
further explanation or preparation. 
It was a waste of time for most of 
those who saw it. 

No follow-up discussion. Much 
of the value of any training film 
may be lost if its main points and 
concepts are not reviewed. 

Improper scheduling. Showing 
a film when it’s available, rather 
than when it’s needed, doesn't 
help; it just adds to the confusion. 


Films on TV Service Time 
by Thomas F. Mullahey, Director of Public Affairs, KRON-TV 


Garetanens Time for showing 
\” industrial and special-interest 
films is available at every television 
station in the country. You and 
your clients doubtless know that 
one tv exhibition is often worth 
hundreds of private showings, even 
if the film is programmed on tv's 
so-called “dog” hours. 

As a programmer of such films, 
I make bold to nail a thesis or two 
on the door for producers to 
ponder. 

Nobody sets out to make a dull 
movie, ever. But in a mass medium 
like tv, the demands are greater. 
There is no captive audience of 
predisposed enthusiasts. The 
viewer may walk out on you at any 
time, and with impunity, by simply 
flicking the dial. 

So do your professional best to 
keep interest high—and please for- 
get about the alleged “13-year-old 
tv mind.” There’s no such animal. 

Remember—tv stations are in 
the business of selling time, not 
giving it away. Films ridden with 
overt and covert plugs have scant 
prospects of lighting up a tv screen. 

Main title and end credits are 
legitimate; and your client's prod- 
uct or trade mark may be seen 
from time to time if it is not ob- 
trusive. A rule of thumb: see the 








product or service, and hear about 
it, once in a half-hour picture. 
Exceed that and you may get a bill 
for air time. 

Now for the regions of taste. In 
a broadcast medium, the audience 
is not an exclusive one. Everyone 
within reach of a receiver is a po- 
tential viewer. Outrageous bad 
taste, of course, is obvious; bor- 
derline bad taste is harder to spot. 
Follow your native sense of pro- 
priety, and the Motion Picture 
Production Code, and you won't 
go far wrong. 

Without greatly harming your 
subject’s story demands, try to 
bring in your picture at a running 
time suitable for tv play . . . be- 
tween 13:00 and 14:25 minutes 
for a quarter-hour slot and 27:00 
to 29:25 for a half-hour are op- 
timal lengths. Half-hour holes, in- 
cidentally, occur most often in tv 
program schedules. 

Color? By all means. TV color 
is burgeoning; take advantage of 
it. 

Send clean prints. You'll find 
tv film departments staffed with 
competent people who won't han- 
die your film negligently. But to 
avert complaints, check each print 
before you send it. Look for suf- 
ficient leader (heads and tails), 
rough splices, torn sprocket holes, 
and the like. 

Finally, if you distribute your 
own film, allow enough time for 
each station to play the film with- 
out crisis-pressure. Arrange the 
next booking so that film can be 
shipped by dog-team and still make 
the date. Four days should be 
ample, in most cases. tae 


Films in Community Relations 
by R. C. Skillman, Dir. of Public Relations, Champion Paper Co. 


HE Use oF films in a commu- 

nity-relations program must 
first start with your own company’s 
philosophy about community re- 
lations. If you don’t have one, I 
can’t see how you can use films 
to help toward a goal you haven't 
first fixed in your own minds. A 
movie often fails to do a job for 
a company because management 
never clearly spells out at the out- 
set what it was intended to do. 

The second requirement leads 
directly into the making and use 
of films as part of your community- 
relations program. Good films 
must answer a need; an audience 
need as well as a corporate need. 

How do you establish that there 
is a need? You ask questions, 
like: 

Do people in our plant commu- 
nities have a generally favorable 
attitude toward our company? 

Do they know what we are try- 
ing to do and how we are trying 
to do it? 


Do they think we have a cor- 
porate philosophy that includes 
their well-being as well as that of 
the company? 

If the answer to these questions 
is “no,” then you'd better revamp 
your community relations activi- 
ties. And films might very well fit 
in nicely. 

Your purpose, then, in using 
films will be to help crystallize 
community attitudes about your 
corporation. They help open doors 
to accurate knowledge about your 
company. They help give you a 
corporate identity. 

People feel about a company 
like they do about other people. 
They don’t really care what a man, 
does for a living. They want to 
know if he’s a good guy or a bad 
guy. We want our films to show 
people we're a good guy with good 
intentions and with the know-how 
and experience to put these inten- 
tions into action. We 


Film Use in the Schools 


by Stanley B. Brown* 


A’ OUTSTANDING VALUE of mo- 
tion pictures in education lies 
in their ability to push aside the 
confining walls of the classroom 
and bring the world into focus as 
an aid to learning. 

By bringing time, space and 
object-content problems into con- 
trol, motion pictures are valuable 
extension tools that can bring 
about better teacher-pupil com- 
munications. 

Educational motion pictures are 
of particular importance to teach- 
ers at all grade levels through their 
vital ability to present to learners 
an edited version of reality. 

The desirable factors of pre- 
senting meanings involving mo- 
tion, compelling attention, control- 
ling time, space and motion, aug- 
menting or reducing actual size, 
and encouraging desirable social- 
scientific attitudes are basic land- 
marks that competent teachers 
capitalize on for effective teaching 
by means of educational films. 

However, for films to be used 
most effectively in the classroom, 
the proper environmental stage on 
the part of students must exist. 

Students should express a need 
to see and hear the film experience. 
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Attention should be given to prob- 
lems of vocabulary that may be 
raised by the film; and the teacher 
should assume the responsibility of 
seeking answers to questions that 
might be brought up by the student 
audience. 

Question-and-answer periods 
immediately following the film’s 
showing are important. They give 
the teacher a valuable opportunity 
to evaluate the interest and worth 
the film has had for the pupils. 
Stimulated by motion pictures, ed- 
ucational experiences can be a val- 
uable exploration by both pupils 
and teacher. 

In connection with the use of 
films in the classroom, certain cau- 
tions should be observed. The 
teacher should be careful to clar- 
ify for pupils those instances which 
may lead to incorrect concepts of 
time and space, distorted impres- 
sions or conclusions, and to mis- 
understanding which may arise 
from too general or too vague con- 
tent treatment. i 


*Lecturer in Education and Supervisor 
of Audio-visual Education, University of 
California, Berkeley. Doctorate in Audio- 
visual Education from Stanford Univer- 
sity. Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Colorado, 1950-56. 
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A Problem Every Family Faces 


New BBB Film Explains a Funeral Director's Functions 


Sponsor: Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, with the co- 
operation of the National Fu- 
neral Directors Association. 


TITLE: To Serve the Living, 2714 


min., b/w, produced by Pathe- 
scope Productions. 


Because the Better Business 
Bureaus handle nearly 2% million 
public contacts a year, they know 
people as few organizations do, 
and they know the confusion 
which many people experience un- 
der emotional stress when death 
visits a family. Most people are 
ignorant of what the requirements 
and needs are in making funeral 
arrangements, and the Bureaus 
know many people purchase fu- 
nerals which either are not fitting 
to their requirements or are be- 
yond their means. This film, there- 
fore, has been produced with the 
purpose of helping people better 
understand something which hap- 
pens every day and which every 
family faces on an average of 
once every ten years. 

To Serve the Living is unique 
in that it is perhaps the first time 
the subject of death and the im- 
mediate problems and impact on 
a family have been dramatized for 
public showing. The story drama- 
tizes how one family reacts when 
death suddenly strikes. It shows 
how the need for funeral arrange- 
ments have different meanings to 
the widow, her son, daughter and 
brother-in-law. Difficulties on 





Fred Tuttle, a college boy, comes 
home to find his father has died. 
A neighbor offers his assistance. 





He tells the funeral director he 


wants a family service. He does 
not want “strangers” to be there. 
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conflicting attitudes and emotions 
are settled with the aid of the 
funeral director who helps the 
family plan the funeral that will 
be proper for them. The film also 
shows the services a funeral di- 
rector provides and how he not 
only can help a family make im- 
portant decisions in a time of emo- 
tional stress, but how he handles 
matters required by law. 

Better Business Bureaus’ sur- 
veys have found that people gen- 
erally know very little about a 
funeral director’s duties and serv- 
ices beyond what is visible to those 
who have attended funerals. The 
film’s purpose is to show that 
funeral directors serve the living 
as well as care for the dead. 

The story was written by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Schoolman, whose 
scripts in the human relations field 
have always been outstanding. 
William M. Nelson was executive 
producer. 

250 prints of To Serve the Liv- 
ing are available for public service 
television and private group show- 
ings. Each of the 110 Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus will have a print for 
use in their localities and prints 
will be available from the National 
Funeral Directors Association for 
showings in areas where BBBs are 
not located. 

This is the first of the Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus’ 
series of public-interest films pro- 
duced with the cooperation of 
business and professional groups. 





Fred comforts his mother who is 
greatly shocked. The family is not 
prepared to face this emergency. 





the 
The funeral di- 
rector handled all the details. 


The Tuttle family attends 
funeral services. 
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Biggest single audience—over 3,000 persons—saw “This is 
New Jersey” at the state Educational Association convention. 


“Jersey” Makes a Million Friends 


Audiences, Governor Praise New Jersey Bell's Film Portrait 


Go‘ Its DEBUT just a year 
ago, the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company’s film, This 
Is New Jersey, has been winning 
friends and influencing people for 
the Garden State in spectacular 
fashion. 130 prints of the color 
film portrait of the state (produced 
by Owen Murphy Productions) 
have played to over 15,000 audi- 
ences and an estimated 1,500,000 
people. 

The avalanche of requests that 
rolled in following last year’s pre- 
view before state dignitaries, and 
the first announcement of the film 
in the company’s bill inserts have 


far exceeded the most hopeful 
predictions. Today, even though 
it is a year old bookings are being 
made into 1959. 

The film is also being shown at 
the Brussels World’s Fair by re- 
quest of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment through Governor Robert B. 
Meyner. The Governor has been 
outspoken in his high commenda- 
tion of the company for sponsor- 
ing the picture. 

NBC has selected This Is New 
Jersey as one of several films de- 
picting typical Americana for use 
in closed circuit television at the 
Brussels Fair. Lye 





Above: Gov. Meyner (left) and 
Mrs. Meyner present a print of 
“This is New Jersey” to U. S. 
Commissioner General Howard §S. 
Cullman at Brussels World Fair. 
Right: day-by-day scoreboard of 
the film’s bookings is kept by 
James F. Campbell, motion picture 
manager, and W. F. Rembert. 




























A New Bell System Film Shows: 


There's No One Answer 
to bood Supervision 


Recognizing Workers as Individuals 
Presents a Major Management Problem 


SUPERVISOR REMARKS to his men: “You 

guys have a world of opportunity. This 
place is wide open . . . why don’t you try one 
of the other departments? Or maybe you'd 
like some Central Office experience.” 

One of his listeners feels: “Wonderful boss 
that Matt Jordan. Always trying to give you 
little tips . . . help you along.” 

But another thinks: “There he goes again... 
always pushing... always riding me. Can't 
ever satisfy that guy.” 

This little exchange illustrates what is com- 
ing to be regarded as one of the most important 
human relations problems of industry today. 
How can the average Supervisor... in addi- 
tion to all the other roles he must fulfill . . . de- 
velop the kind of communications skill that 
will enable him to get through to his men... 
touch the hidden springs of motivation that cre- 
ate understanding . . . good will . . . enthusiasm? 

The Bell System . . . employer of over three 
quarters of a million people . . . is tackling this 
management challenge with a series of films 
that explore such questions as these. The first, 
More Than Telling, described how Supervisor 
Matt Jordan learned the importance of fulfill- 
ing the employee’s legitimate need to know 
about his company . . . his job . his future. 
The sequel No One Answer,” takes Matt into 
the thornier problem of dealing with the in- 
dividual personality traits that cause different 
people to react in radically different ways to 
Matt the 


Jordan ...is he friendly, helpful 


advisor that Downs believes him to be when he 
suggests ways of advancement .. . 





Jordan learns that the same order, if given in 
the same way to two of his men, encourages 
one, but angers the other. 
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Above: Matt Jordan learns that 
no two employees react in the 
same way to a suggestion; each 
presents an individual problem. 


the same boss or the same job situation. Both 
motion pictures were developed and produced 
for A. T.&T. by Henry Strauss & Co., Inc. 

In No One Answer we see two men in Jor- 
dan’s crew . . . Kiley and Downs. . . working 
on the same assignments . . . for the same pay 

. under the same leadership. Downs is co- 
operative .. . interested . . . productive; Kiley, 
with no less natural ability, no less desire to do 
well, is bored, frustrated, resentful. He inter- 
prets everything Matt Jordan does as persecu- 
tion . . . and Matt is baffled when what he be- 
lieves is kind and sympathetic treatment fails 
to make any dent in the wall Kiley has thrown 
up around himself. 

Says Matt of Kiley: “Sometimes you just 
can't get through . . . just can’t understand 
some guys.” 

Says Kiley of Matt: “I tell you . . . that guy 
gets harder and harder to understand.” 

With tension piling up to the breaking point 

. and the company and the employee both 
the losers in this tug of wills . . . Matt suddenly 
comes to realize that the old golden rule “Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto 
you” is not the complete answer to the prob- 
lem of communicating successfully with another 


. or is he, instead, the hardfisted, over- 
bearing boss that Kiley thinks he is, always 
looking for something that’s wrong? 





Downs and Kiley compare opinions on Jordan. 
Kiley is ready to quit, but Downs feels he is 
being helped by Jordan. 


individual. With a subtle, but all-important 
twist, he applies a new principle: “Do unto 
others as they want to be done to.” Dealing 
with everyone alike can be the most unfair kind 
of treatment; fairness . . . and success... 
come from creating the kind of climate between 
you and the other person that best suits his 
individual requirements. 

No One Answer handles Matt’s dilemma with 
impressive realism both in the development of 
the problem and its solution. There is no sud- 
den and glorious happy ending . . . only the 
first indications of a slow growth of understand- 
ing between Kiley and Matt. The rewards of 
such understanding, the film implies, are open 
to any supervisor who learns to look beyond 
himself and into other men. ha 





Mounting camera in locomotive to 
film Chicago-New York freight run. 


The Central's Story 


A Great Railroad Uses a Film to 
Point Up its Economic Importance 


Sponsor: New York Central System. 


TITLE: The Big Train, 30 min., color, produced 
by MPO Productions, Inc. 


vy Alfred E. Perlman, president of the New 
York Central System, thinks that now is a par- 
ticularly good time to release a film like The 
Big Train. With financial crisis facing many of 
the nation’s railroads, and when Congress is 
actively considering measures to allow the in- 
dustry to more effectively help itself, a movie 
such as this can do much to put the railroads’ 
plight in proper perspective. 


Rails Seek More Equal Treatment 


Although in toto a survey of modern rail- 
roading methods, The Big Train’s reason for 
being is to say (and Mr. Perlman says it in the 
film) that the present transportation policy of 
the government is unfair to the railroads. If the 
policy continues, the railroads cannot. Mr. 
Perlman points out the free roads for trucks, 
the government-built airports and bus terminals, 
while railroads, which pay their way com- 
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pletely, are stifled by archaic regulations at 
every turn. 

But, he affirms, the railroad industry must 
not die, and is not dying now despite its handi- 
caps. To illustrate, the film shows scientists 
at work with the instruments in the Cen- 
tral’s new Technical Research Center in Cleve- 
land; the pushbutton operations of the new 
Frontier Yard at Buffalo; the Central’s Freight 
Service Bureaus and how they operate to keep 
track of every one of the cars on the system 
through automatic teletype and I.B.M. equip- 
ment; and electronic traffic control at work on 
the main line. 


Film Chicago-New York Freight Run 


The Big Train concludes with the dramatic 
night ride of NY-4, one of the Central’s Early 
Bird freight trains between Chicago and New 
York. 

Throughout The Big Train, which is being 
made available for public showings (via Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service) throughout the 
Central’s 11-state territory, is woven the mean- 
ing of railroads to the growth of the country 
and to the standard of living of the American 
people in terms of jobs and income. a 





High atop a signal tower, Victor Solow 
of MPO Productions (right) sets up 

his camera for a sequence in New York 
Central's “The Big Train.” Solow 

also was the film’s producer-director. 
Man at left is a signal maintainer. 
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Fact Films for Tougher Selling 


Competition Is Keener, So Texaco Gives Its Dealers Points They Can Sell With 


Sponsor: The Texas Company 


TiTLeEs: Facts About Texaco Gasolines, 
Facts About Havoline Motor Oil, 
Facts About Texaco PT Anti-Freeze. 


PRODUCER: Audio Productions, Inc. All are 
20-minute color motion pictures. 


Competition, though never missing, has re- 
surged to new highs among the petroleum mar- 
keters. Stepped-up advertising is no longer 
mainly concerned with the joys of motoring, 
or the friendly dealer’s clean rest rooms, it is 
now old-fashioned slugging—product against 
product. 

In this sales climate, dealers more than ever 
are hungry for solid product information. They 
want to know why Havoline is better, what 
Petrox does that is so special, and how modern 
cooling systems are different from the past. 
Dealers want to know the background of their 
competitive advantages and to learn the best 
selling words to describe them. 

Texaco’s annual spring dealer meetings are 
keenly tuned to the times. This year, to match 
the highly competitive situation, the company 
has fizzed up no gimmicks, but hews directly 
to the line of telling dealers that the products 


Like carbon on the lamp’s chimney, fuel 
that doesn’t burn coats engine cylinders. 





they are selling are unsurpassed—and this is 
the way to sell them—with facts. 

In the meetings, some of which are still going 
on, Texaco dealers are shown solid proof of 
the necessity to drain cooling systems, spring 
and fall. They can describe the development of 
bigger and hotter engines, year by year, that 
have no more cooling capacity than old, smaller 
engines—thus the systems must do a more 
effective job than in the past. 

Texaco dealers can tell customers the story 
of sticky valve lifters, and how Halvoline is 
successful in preventing varnish deposits on 
the lifters. They can explain how Petrox burns 
up lead deposits on plugs and cylinders and 
keeps them clean. 

Texaco has always included factual product 
films in sales meetings, and good film material 
was already available from past years on gaso- 
line and oil. Making no attempt to be light or 
gay, these two subjects were re-written and re- 
designed into two new motion pictures, Facts 
About Texaco Gasolines, and Facts About 
Havoline Motor Oil. 

To round out an hour’s solid product train- 
ing, and constitute the main part of the ses- 
sions, a brand new film was produced, Facts 
About Texaco PT Anti-Freeze lal 


Warm vapors striking cold glass causes 
moisture; same thing happens in motors. 











Sponsor: Great Northern Rwy. 


TitLes: Empire on Parade and 
Glacier National Park, pro- 
duced by Empire Photosound, 
Incorporated. 


The film stories of the develop- 
ment of the Great Northwest as a 
growing industrial empire, and one 
of its principal attractions as a 
vacation-land, are the subjects of 
two color and sound motion pic- 
tures recently completed for the 
Great Northern Railway by Em 
pire Photosound, Incorporated 

Empire on Parade, a 41-minute 
film, romanticizes the development 
of the Northwest in an industrial 
way, and tells the story of the 
basic and efficient which 
a modern railroad renders in the 
growth of such an area 


service 


Promotes Tourist Travel 

Glacier National Park, 22 min- 
utes in length, aims to help the 
public become better acquainted 
with one of the country’s largest 
national parks, and to promote 
tourist travel there. The Great 
Northern serves Glacier Park on 
its Chicago-to-Seattle route, and 
owns and operates the park’s ho- 
tels and concessions 

More than 30 industries are pic- 
torially and narratively highlighted 
in Empire on Parade—all of them 
along the Great Northern’s right- 
of-way. The film takes viewers 
from the open pit iron ore mines 
of northern Minnesota to the 
wheat fields, copper mines and 
mountains of Montana and the 
apple orchards and lumber indus- 
try of Washington. 


Two Years in Filming 
Although it is principally the 
story of a railroad, Empire on 
Parade also touches on other forms 
of transportation ore boats 
on Lake Superior, fishing fleets 
in Puget Sound, the aircraft indus- 
try with jet airliners and B-52s, 

and piggy-back type trucks. 
Highlighting modern methods in 
freight handling are scenes in the 
railroad’s Gavin Yard at Minot, 
N.D., showing use of electronic 









Left: St. Mary Lake in 
Glacier National Park, one 
of the scenic gems pictured 
in the Great Northern 
Railways’ new film to 
promote tourist travel. 


Putting an “Empire” on Parade 


Great Northern Promotes Its Area for Commerce, Vacations 


controls for switching, communi- 
cations, sorting trains, all with an 
eye toward speed and efficiency. 

The work of two summers went 
into the making of Empire on 
Parade; roughly fifty thousand 
miles were covered by the produc- 
tion crews. 

Glacier National Park opens 
with travelers being greeted on 
their arrival by Blackfoot Indians, 
dressed in tribal regalia.. The vast 
mountain scenery is shown as 
buses take guests through beautiful 
mountain highways. 

Various sports and recreational 
activities open to visitors are cov- 
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scene from the Great 


Above: a 
Northern's, “Empire on Parade.” 


ered by colorful photography. One 
sequence deals with a pack trip to 
one of the park’s secluded lakes, 
high in the mountains. Another 
sequence shows interesting wild 
animal shots, including the wary 
mountain goat. 

Both films are available for free 
showing. Inquiries should be di- 


rected to the distributor, The 
Princeton Film Center, Inc., 
Princeton, New Jersey. a 


* * * 


Films in a “Space Age” 

The film story of the Martin 
Company, builder of missiles and 
planes and the fascinating story 
behind X Minus 80 Days, satel- 
lite launching epic, plus the Nose 
Cone film of Cook Electric in our 
next issue! 








Camera crew prepares to film a scene for “The New Giant.” 


A Film for the Electronic Age 


Hughes Aircraft Explains Its Business to Its Customers 


Sponsor: Hughes Aircraft Co. 


TitLe: The New Giant, produced 
by La Brea Productions, Inc. 


Vast New INDusTRY, military 
electronics, was born in this 
decade as an integral part of man’s 
unceasing efforts to conquer space. 
As with any new industry, many 
of its manufacturing and produc- 
tion problems are not known or 
understood, even by its very best 
customers. 

Few persons outside the man- 
agement end of electronics manu- 
facture realize how carefully this 
equipment must be made. The 
ultra-sensitive electronic devices 
used in modern planes, missiles, 
tracking stations and other mili- 
tary applications must be produced 
to practically zero tolerances. 


Can’t Afford a Failure 


Not only is the production of 
this equipment extremely critical. 
Finished units must be tested and 
re-tested for performance under 
all conditions imaginable. For fail- 
ure of even the tiniest component 
may cost the lives of many men, 
and certainly the loss of thousands 
of dollars in military equipment. 

Aimed at promoting a better un- 
derstanding of this giant new in- 
dustry is a 20-minute color film 
sponsored by Hughes Aircraft Co., 
one of the leaders in the field, and 
produced by La Brea Productions. 


Test Facilities Emphasized 

Aptly titled The New Giant, the 
film graphically shows the variety 
of production and testing facilities 
needed and used by Hughes Air- 
craft Co., in supplying electronic 
units and parts for military uses. 

Manufacturing standards, the 
film explains, must be extremely 
high. Skilled workers are needed 
to produce the complicated equip- 
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ment. Then the sub-assemblies and 
completed units must be tested and 
re-tested at many points along the 
line, so that when the equipment 
is installed it is as nearly perfect 
as human—and electronic—brains 
can make it. 


Filmed for Hughes Customers 

The New Giant was produced 
for showing to the military and 
government agencies responsible 
for the purchase of practically all 
of this type of electronic equip- 
ment. But the film’s description 
of ultra-critical manufacturing and 
testing processes would be both 
interesting and revealing to any 
producer of precision equipment. 

Notable from a technical stand- 
point are some excellent solutions 
to some of the lighting problems 
involved in shooting cavernous in- 
teriors. The film received a “Chris” 
Award in the business-industrial 
field at this year’s Sixth Annual 
Columbus (Ohio) Film Festival. 





Below: shooting long interiors was 
one of the production problems 
posed by “The New Giant.” 
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MEETING A COMMUNICATIONS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Three Human Helations Films 
Exemplify a Producer's Credo 


by Robert Seymour, Jr. 


gee THREE YEARS AGo, this 
magazine published an article 
reporting on a new film concerned 
with the subject of gerontology 
called A Place To Live. The arti- 
cle explored a new concept of film 
making being initiated by the film’s 
producer, Dynamic Films, Inc. 

The point made, as stated by 
Nathan Zucker, president of the 
company, was that: “It is about 
time we producers stopped meas- 
uring the films we produce only 
against the direct contracts we 
have. We are in an important 
position in a mass communication 
medium that puts upon us the re- 
sponsibility of producing films 
where they are needed. If the 
funds are not available it is up to 
us to find the way. Dynamic will 
continue to explore every avenue 
possible to make available films 
that have an important contribu- 
tion to make in our society.” 


Program Being Expanded 


It is now three years later and 
this program, tentatively begun 
with A Place To Live, is now 
wheeling into second gear and 
heading for the open spaces. 
Based on the premise that the en- 
tire sponsored and non-theatrical 
film industry has an obligation and 
responsibility to fulfill as purvey- 
ors of motivational communica- 


tion tools and that this industry 
should no longer exist on the “give 
‘em what they’re paying for” phi- 
losophy, Nat Zucker has set about 
to bring audience and producer to- 





First film, “A Place to Live,” is 
a vivid portrayal of old age and 
the many problems it presents. 
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gether on the common meeting 
ground of films produced in sen- 
sitive areas of immediate interest 
and concern to the American peo- 
ple. The theory is that there is a 
large audience prepared to support 
the non-theatrical film if it is made 
on a high enough quality level and 
on subjects of current interest to 
the population. In a sense this is 
much the same approach as that 
which supported the theatrical film 
industry for years. 


How a Community Reacts 


To show that this production 
concept is valid Dynamic has now 
produced and released three films 
in the past four months of such 
immediate value as to offer to the 
public motivational audio-visual 
packages of considerable worth. 

Crisis in Levittown, Pa. is a clin- 
ical film document exploring the 
attitudes of prejudice under the 
stress and strain of actual condi- 
tions and analyzing these attitudes 
via a commentary prepared and de- 
livered by Dr. Dan Dodson of the 
Center for Human Relations of 
New York University. Within this 
framework a revealing range of 
comments are caught by the per- 
ceptive camera and much about 
how and why people feel about 
their homes and neighbors comes 
through below the actual spoken 
words. All residents of Levittown, 
and all caught in the same web of 
violence and distrust, the people 
interviewed react quite differently. 

—A woman from Kentucky is 
for her new Negro neighbors 
but feels guilty for this at- 
titude. 

—A car salesman says “They're 
as good as me but I don't 
want them living here.” 

—A _ housewife’s fears come 
through as she says simply, 
“I have three daughters, you 
know.” 

All in all the film is a fine primer 
for the study of a problem soon to 
be faced in every community in 
the nation. 


Probes Neighbors’ Prejudices 


A second film released in this 
series on housing problems is a 
well-conceived motion picture, All 
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Dynamics’ crew films a discussion between two neighbors in “All the 
Way Home.” Lee Bobker, director, is second from the right. 


the Way Home. Written in a 
poetic-dramatic fashion by Muriel 
Rukeyser, the film is designed 
purely as a motivational tool giv- 
ing little or no information but ex- 
ploring the basis for community 
attitudes and indicating direction. 
Performed by a professional cast, 
the film traces the effect on a com- 
munity when a Negro comes to 
look at a house for sale. All the 
tensions and pressures, long hid- 
den under a facade of quiet, peace- 
ful, one-level homogenous living, 
rise and boil over and the com- 
munity is left to recognize its own 
problems and responsibilities. 

No solution is offered, but much 
is indicated and the documentary 
blends realism of the people and 





A mother seeks 


advice on her 
church’s policy on integration in 
scene from “All the Way Home.” 


their dialogue with Miss Rukeyser’s 
poetic narration. 
As a Young Girl Sees It 

The third release in Dynamic’s 
public affairs series is called An 
American Girl. Based on an actual 
incident in the middle west, the 
film carefully and subtly traces the 
effect of community prejudice on 
a 15-year-old girl who cannot ac- 
cept the contradiction between 
what people say and what they do. 





So compelling is it that the audi- 
ence will seem to become actual 
participants as the girl refuses to 
“go along with the crowd.” A 
mirror is held up for the entire 
community to see itself. 

Already test-run on audiences, 
the film reaches deeply into 
people’s attitudes and creates the 





“An American Girl” pictures the 
effects of community prejudice on 
a 15-year-old school girl. 


necessity of re-evaluating them. 

It may be a year before the 
ultimate success and validity of 
Mr. Zucker’s viewpoint can be de- 
termined. He says, “We believe 
the audience is there, and we are 
willing to supply provocative film 
programs that they can support.” 

The films are produced by Dy- 
namic under the guidance of care- 
fully selected committees who con- 
trol content and the return must 
come from print sales. If Mr. 
Zucker is correct the entire field 
may have to re-evaluate its policies 
and operational methods. The 
sponsored and non-theatrical film 
field may emerge from its depend- 
ence on limited needs creating 
limited films and take a step to- 
wards serving the nation with a 
wide range of motion pictures, 
communicating in those areas that 
theatrical films and television can- 
not, or will not, serve. Wy 
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HELPING THE BLIND TO LEAD A HAPPIER LIFE 


The Sightless Learn to Live Again 


Film Stresses Importance of Allowing "Room for Recovery” 


Sponsor: The Seeing Eye, Inc. 


TitLe: Room for Recovery, 22 
min., color, produced by Stur- 
gis-Grant Productions, Inc. 


In the recovery room of the 
modern hospital, special treatments 
are given immediately after an 
operation. Similarly, the significant 
time when newly blinded people 
need special attention from their 
family and from medical personnel 
is the vital period immediately af- 
ter blindness occurs. 

Room for Recovery emphasizes 
a positive approach to be taken 


by those who live and work with 
blind people. Narrated by Ralph 
Bellamy, it is based on the philos- 
ophy that blindness need not be 
incapacitating. With proper moti- 
vation and sufficient determination, 
the film stresses, the blind man or 
woman can continue to lead an 
active, satisfying life. 

While the film seeks to foster 
an attitude on the part of its audi- 
ence, it is at the same time a teach- 
ing film. A wide variety of ordinary 
activities is visualized, following 
the daily life of four typical char- 
acters: a young girl, a salesman, a 





Taking part in normal family ac- 
tivities ‘including meals) is impor- 
tant for newly-blinded persons. 





It always surprises people who are 
not blind to learn of the variety 
of skills and hobbies they enjoy. 





Most people who are blinded want 
to go on earning their own living. 


Before the blind person comes home, 
doctor and nurse explain how the 
family can help restore his morale. 





Meal are not confusing if the menu 
is explained and the food arranged 
on the plate in a regular order. 





Help is most important in the days 
immediately after blindness occurs. 


housewife and an elderly grand- 
father. 

Helpful procedures are sug- 
gested, all with the idea of build- 
ing self-confidence and restoring 
morale in the newly blinded per- 
son. Underlying theme is that blind 
people want no special condescen- 
sion, but rather that they should 
be given encouragement, confi- 
dence, respect and understanding. 


S?onsor: National Association for 
Mental Health. 

TiTLeE: The Key, 31 min., b/w, 
produced by Campus Film Pro- 
ductions. 


“For those whose life work this 
is, there is a truth and a sorrow 
that cries to be told . . . for the 
tragedy of letting people stay men- 
tally ill is that it does not need 
to be.” 

This is the comment of a mental 
hospital doctor as he tells, in The 
Key, the story of a young mother 
who becomes mentally ill and 
struggles for recovery against the 
odds which confront so many men- 
tal hospital patients today. 

“It does not need to be”—the 
doctor declares and shows how, in 
many hospitals, the tide of mental 
illness has begun to turn—how the 
latest psychiatric treatments are 
bringing men, women and children 
back to their homes and families. 





Since the film is designed pri- 
marily as an aid to doctors, hos- 
pital personnel and professional 
groups who come in contact with 
newly blinded persons, its distribu- 
tion will be limited. However, all 
applications for its use will be con- 
sidered. Requests should be sent 
to: The Seeing Eye, Inc., Office 
of Public Information, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Medical Hope for 


the Mentally Ill 


The Key portrays, in actual 
scenes from mental hospitals, the 
kinds of treatments which are used 
in helping the mentally ill. It de- 
scribes the role being played by the 
doctors, social workers, psychol- 
ogists, nurses and psychiatric aides 
in bringing recovery to the men- 
tally ill. It pleads for sympathy and 
understanding—against stigma and 
prejudice. 

Scientifically sound on the one 
hand, and emotionally stirring on 
the other, The Key is more than 
a documentary film in the ordinary 
sense. It is a very human story of 
one woman, yet it is also the story 
of the 750,000 mental hospital pa- 
tients whom she symbolizes. 


In its closing passages, the film 
makes a plea to the people of the 
United States, urging that they act, 
in their community, to give all 
mental hospital patients the chance 
which only some are getting today. 


Speeding a Disaster's Damage Claims 


SPoNsoR: National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


TiITLE: Disaster File — Hurricane 
Audrey, 15 min., color, pro- 
duced by the NBFU Film De- 
partment. 


When Hurricane Audrey devas- 
tated coastal Louisiana a year ago 
this month such emergency serv- 
ices as the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army and Civil Defense forces did 
a magnificent job in coming to the 
rescue quickly to aid the stricken 
area’s comeback. 

Unheralded, but with no little 
importance, was the job done by 
the insurance industry in providing 
quick claim payments to policy 
holders so reconstruction could be- 
gin without delay. 

The NBFU’s new film shows 
how 360 adjustors from the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau moved in- 
to the area in a very few days, 
worked around the clock, so that 
in 29 days 90% of the claims re- 
sulting from the storm had been 


handled, and $25,000,000 had 
been paid on the spot to policy- 
holders. 

General Adjustment Bureau staff 
men, working out of the insurance 
company’s Storm Office, shot most 
of the footage for the film. It was 
re-edited and scored by NBFU’s 
Film Department. 

Prints for general distribution 
and television are available from 
the Bureau of Communication Re- 
search, 267 West 25th Street, New 
York. me 
At preview, R. G. Bachman, exec. v.p. 


of General Adjustment Bureau and 
Lewis A. Vincent, gen. mgr., NBFU. 
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THE FILM STORY OF THE LEADER DOG SCHOOL 





Barbara’s trainer meets her as she 
arrives at Leader Schoo!. His job: 
to assign dog that’s right for her. 





After obedience training, dogs are 
taught to negotiate revolving doors, 
board elevators, face city traffic. 





Rinnie helps Barbara regain her con- 


fidence: she’s like a new 


person. 





busy with 


Before she came, he was 
a string of Leader Dogs, learning 
each one’s habits and temperament. 





Barbara meets her dog, Rinnie. From 
now on he will be her “eyes.” And 
her own course of training begins 





Back home to begin a new life, Bar- 
bara and Rinnie meet boyfriend Bob. 


New “Eyes” for Barhara 


Sponsor: Lions International. 


TITLE: Whither Thou Goest, 12 
min., color, produced by Fred 
Niles Productions. 


* One of the many worthy projects 
adopted for sponsorship by Lions 
International is the non-profit 
Leader Dog School for the Blind, 
Rochester, Michigan. 

Whither Thou Goest tells the 
story of how a young girl named 
Barbara, who lost her eyesight in 
an automobile accident, regained 
her confidence and the feeling of 
“belonging” again through training 
at the Leader School and the help 
of a Leader Dog. 

Alone, unhappy, confined to her 
house because of fear, Barbara be- 
came of great concern to her par- 
ents before she and her father fi- 
nally decided to request a Leader 
Dog. She is assigned to a class at 
the Leader Dog School, where a 
group of men and women help her 
find eyes of another kind. 

The film shows how Leader 
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Dogs are trained 12 weeks before 
they meet their new masters; how 
they are given obedience training, 
and studied for their habits and 
temperaments. For basic work, the 
dogs are taken to Rochester, where 
they are taught to observe curbs, 
avoid objects, pedestrians, and to 
check traffic and other hazards. 

Finally come four weeks of ad- 
vanced training in crowded areas, 
confusing situations, and heavy 
traffic—where the dogs learn to 
negotiate revolving doors, board 
elevators and travel under condi- 
tions found in a city. 

At the same time, the trainer is 
learning to know the kind of per- 
son Barbara is, so that she'll be 
given the Leader Dog that’s right 
for her. 

Barbara’s dog, Rinnie, becomes 
her new eyes—her hope and color 
in a life of fear and gray emptiness. 
Once she learns to receive the mes- 
sages Rinnie sends her through the 
leather telegraph of a harness, her 
training progresses. She learns to 
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walk at a normal rate, climb steps 
(and go down them), board a bus, 
go shopping for herself. She and 
Rinnie become one person, with 
one pair of eyes. 

Her confidence restored, Bar- 
bara and Rinnie make the trip 
back home by themselves, and re- 





join her family (and her boy 
friend, Bob), ready to resume a 
more normal life. 

Executive producer for Whither 
Thou Goest was Fred A. Niles; di- 
rector, Lloyd Bethune; camerman, 
Jim Holder; sound engineer, Frank 
Richter; and editor, Frank Romolo. 


Cecil B. deMille turns actor to bring Kansas voters a 


“Showdown” on the Aight to Work 


| Corea is ONE OF several states 
which will be voting on a 

“right to work” amendment to its 

constitution next November. 

To support their efforts to get 
the amendment passed, a group of 
citizens organized under the name 
of Kansans for the Right to Work 
has put a sound-color motion pic- 
ture to work for them. 

The 14-minute color film, Show- 
down! has as its featured actor 
Cecil B. deMille, a strong pro- 
ponent of right-to-work legislation 
from his personal experiences in 
the radio-tv field. The film was 
produced by the Centron Corpora- 
tion, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Stresses Labor’s Free Choice 

Intended for free showing be- 
fore civic, fraternal, religious, pro- 
fessional and women’s organiza- 
tions in the state, Showdown! is a 
documentary-type presentation 
which stresses the advantages of 
the proposed amendment in giving 
individuals freedom of choice as 
to whether or not they will join 
any labor union. 

Next November’s voting will 
give Kansas residents their first 
opportunity to ballot on right-to- 
work legislation. Previously, a 
bill providing this option had been 
passed by the state legislature, but 
was vetoed. Later the legislature 
secured the two-thirds majority 
necessary to submit the issue to 
the state’s voters. 

Prime purpose of the Show- 
down! film is to stimulate favor- 
able discussion of this important 
issue among the various organiza- 
tions throughout the state. Toward 


this end, a special speaker’s guide 
has been made available, to assist 
group leaders in preparing to show 
the film and to encourage group 
discussion of the issue following 
the showing. 


Mailings Promote Bookings 

Special folders have been pre- 
pared for mailing to organizations 
to secure bookings of the film; and 
wallet-size cards showing both 
the formal text of the proposed 
amendment and the manner in 
which it will appear on the No- 
vember ballot are being made 
available for distribution follow- 
ing the various group meetings. 


Filmed for TV Showings, Too 

Showdown! was produced for 
the Kansans for the Right to Work 
organization by Centron; the se- 
quences featuring Mr. deMille 
were filmed at the Paramount 
studios in Hollywood. 

A number of prints of the 
Kansas” edition of the film are 
now available for group showings 
throughout the state. Prints of the 
films for tv use also are being 
prepared. 


Available to Other States 
An edition for use in other 
in which “right-to-work” 
legislation is now an issue are be- 
ing readied and are expected to 
be available soon. 

Production of the film at Cen- 
tron was under the personal super- 
vision of Arthur H. Wolf, presi- 
dent of the company. Script was 
written by Margaret Travis; direc- 
tors were Gene Courtney and 
Harold Harvey. it 


states 


In the actor’s role, Cecil B. deMille (right) discusses “Showdown!” script 


with Arthur H. Wolf, president-producer, Centron Corporation. 
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Above: matching advance notices 
and audience report cards for cer- 
tification of film showines at Mod- 
ern’'s N. Y. headquarters 


PART THREE 


N THIs PRESENT ERA “The 
| Modern Story” comes into 
focus and must necessarily be 
viewed against the background of 
what may today be safely called 
“the sponsored film medium.” For 
the film has become one of adver- 
tising and public relation’s most 
useful media, is indeed “the me- 
dium of all media” as newspapers, 
magazines and broadcasters alike 
turn to the screen to make their 
own promotional stories more 
complete and meaningful. 


Who Will See Your Picture? 

But today’s film sponsor, proud 
parent of one of the hundreds of 
colorful new motion pictures which 
come out of the laboratory print- 
ers each month, faces a bewilder- 
ing array of potential audience 
outlets for his latest creation. The 
audience is as broad as all of 
America, coast-to-coast; it is as 
specialized as he may choose, in 
terms of youth groups, rural in- 
terests, urban adults, factory work- 
ers, club or lodge members, re- 


Below: advance booking notices 


field force if desired. 


transmitted 
from all over the U. S. are sorted for re-dis- 


tribution, tabulation and for use by sponsor's 


This is the MUQDERN Story 


Today, Serving 387 Clients Through a Nationwide System, 


This Distribution Specialist Enters the "Era of Innovation" 


gional sections of the country, 
teen-age girls or college students. 

Or it is as general as millions 
of theatre-goers in both “hard 
tops” and drive-ins; other millions 
of television viewers served by the 
more than 500 U.S. stations; or 
the hundreds of thousands of va- 
cationing Americans who will see 
16mm sponsored films at hotels 
and resorts this year. 

Make no mistake about it: cre- 
ate a really interesting film that 
offers the average American a 
worthwhile viewing experience 
and the potential is BIG. Multiply 
that potential of thousands of audi- 
ences by the average sight and 
sound viewing time of 27 minutes 
per film and any smart business- 
man can see the comparative im- 
portance in getting a complete 
story, a responsive message to 
these millionfold audiences. 


Distribution a Complex Job 

Delivering prints of a new spon- 
sored film to these outlets is a 
national operation, for the most 
part. The sponsor’s headquarters’ 
organization has to set up film 
handling operations, provide ade- 
quate inspection, shipping and ac- 
counting facilities. And then face 
the wasteful, time and print-con- 
suming factors involved in express 
or parcel-post transport of each 
print for long distances. 

It is estimated that any well- 
liked new pr film must have a 
minimum of two to three hundred 
prints from the outset to fulfill 
nationwide audience requests. 
Should it be publicized in the com- 


. this experienced corps of Statistical typists 
at Modern hdgq. is tabulating reports, audience 
comments, summarizing audience composition 
from field reports for sponsor reference. 


pany’s Lire or Post ad, booking 
requests will quickly reflect the 
450,000 owners of 16mm sound 
projectors in the nation’s schools, 
churches, industrial and commu- 
nity groups posing a real 
problem in public relations if films 
are delayed or requests unfulfilled. 


The Sponsor’s Film Librarian 

This, in essence, is the useful role 
which Modern Talking Picture 
Service, h.c. was set up to fill. 
Modern’s distribution network of 
regional film exchanges, exclusively 
devoted to sponsored film distribu- 
tion activities, comprises 28 offices, 
strategically located in major U.S. 
population centers. Fourteen of 
these are company-owned; the 
other 14 are operated by long- 
time licensees. 

By design, these “exchanges” 
are “24 hours from anywhere.” 
Actually, they are only minutes 
away from most potential users. 
Located in downtown urban areas 
where traffic is high, they're con- 
venient for local film users to 
reach; handy to transportation 
points for short-haul, quick return 
shipments to user groups. Because 
of these downtown locations, about 
20% of the company’s 16mm 
bookings are on a “will call” basis. 
This also provides branch person- 
nel an opportunity to talk to film 
users, to advise them on their film 
programming and showings. 

This decentralized distribution 
system works to the advantage of 
both sponsor and audiences. Spon- 
sors reach a maximum number of 
groups with a reasonable print in- 


ventory; audiences get films on 
time, more quickly and at: lower 
transportation costs (which they 
pay both ways). 

It Takes Equipment and People 

Visit a typical Modern regional 
film exchange and you're quickly 
aware of the streamlined, efficient 
mechanical equipment reguired to 
assure audiences a clean, blemish- 
free reel so vital to a satisfactory 
viewing experience. Electronic film 
inspection equipment handles 
every foot of the more than 700 
individual titles and tens of thou- 
sands of prints which move through 
this system for more than 387 cur- 
rent Modern film clients. There 
are more than 300 trained techni- 
cians, bookers, promotional and 
shipping employees in Modern’s 
28 exchanges and at the New York 
headquarters. 

Modern’s GHQ on East 54th 
Street in New York City offers a 
different kind of picture. Occupy- 
ing an entire floor, this “nerve- 
center” houses the extensive tabu- 
lating (IBM) and record-keeping 
equipment that enables the com- 
pany to furnish its clients with 
current, complete reports on films 
in circulation. An up-to-date list 
of 159,726 self-equipped non- 
theatrical audiences is promoted 
regularly, has increased by 12,000 
outlets in the past year. Printing, 
mailing and promotional facilities 
keep the potential growing and 
help keep sponsor costs in line. 

Creating Demand for Films 

Keeping up with present audi- 
ence demand is just one part of 
Modern’s job on behalf of its busi- 
ness clientele. Creating new de- 
mand, reaching out to potential 
users of new films is almost as big. 
This is “new audience develop- 
ment” and the company exhibits 
at major educational and business 
meetings of all kinds to stimulate 


Below: heart of IBM operations in New York 
nerve center is key punch equipment where 
reports, summaries are tabulated to furnish 
complete audience data. 
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audience demand. To broaden its 
television coverage, for example, 
Modern exhibited a few months 
ago at the National Association of 
Broadcasters’ convention. Contact 
with new stations and familiarity 
with the problems of television 
station film directors were mu- 
tually advantageous. 

Mailings to listed audiences help 
to develop program regularity. A 
regular schedule of film shipments 
is made to any group requesting 
experienced help in film selection. 
For industrial plant programs, 
Modern created “Movie Day” pro- 
grams for cafeteria showings. Many 
of these plants have maintained 
weekly bookings of films for em- 
ployee showings over the past dec- 
ade; audiences range all the way 
up to the 7,000 workers reached 
by a single booking to General 
Motors’ Electro-Motive plants in 
the Chicago area. 

Recently, the “magazine” type 
format has been developed to offer 
women's programs, films for home 
economics’ interest, for vocational 
school use, for rural interests. 

What does all this cost the 
sponsor? 

Booking Rate Is All-Inclusive 

The common denominator of 
the field is a non-theatrical booking 
to one of Modern’s nearly 160,000 
such “self-equipped” 16mm _ out- 
lets. The unit price for each 
certified 16mm _ booking is $3.00. 
This covers all the necessary func- 
tions of promotion, circulation, 
print handling, film maintenance 
and reporting. Transportation 
costs are paid by the user; there 
are no minimum fees or advances. 
Sponsors are billed monthly on the 
basis of actual performances. 

Note that $3.00 covers a book- 
ing. It is Modern’s experience 
(and others) that such a shipment 
will most often include two or 
more showings, particularly if sent 





Above: creating demand for sponsored films 
is a Modern promotion “plus” which includes 
window displays, convention exhibits, space 
advertising and publicity. 
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to a school or community organi- 
zation. In fact, the average shows 
one and eight-tenths showings per 
booking. 


Average 16mm Audience: 100 


General interest films reach 100 
persons per booking on the aver- 
age. That figures out to about 3c 
per viewer for a 27-minute experi- 
ence. That 3c cost drops consider- 
ably when either or both theatri- 
cal and television distribution are 
included, for theatrical audiences 
average 500-to-1000 persons per 
showing and into countless thou- 
sands for a tv station showing, 
even on Class C time. 

But almost any sponsor can send 
a film to a requesting group if he 
wants to take the time and ex- 
pense. It’s the rest of Modern’s 
operation that add up to real value. 
Here’s where expensive, complex 
but highly effective IBM tabulat- 
ing equipment and experienced 
people all along the line come into 
play: 

Measuring the Film’s Results 


From report cards filled out at 
each screening, monthly reports 
are made to the sponsor on each 
film he has in circulation. These 
complete reports show (1) the 
number of bookings; (2) the num- 
ber of showings; (3) total audi- 
ence (showing men, women, boys 
and girls); all tabulated by states 
plus a tabulation of audience com- 
ments (excellent, good, fair and 
some highly personal reactions, as 
well) for important reference use, 
especially in public relations. 

Monthly popularity ratings also 
are recorded on new booking re- 
quests received from audiences. 
Studying them, the sponsor can see 
how his film is being received in 
comparison with others in the same 
general category. 

Every three months, detailed 
audience reaction reports cover- 
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MODERN IN THE FIELD 
Located in easily-accessible 
downto\vn areas in 28 major 

U. S. cities are Modern’s regional 
film exchanges which serve 
nearly 160,000 16mm film users. 


ing that period are compiled for 
each film and sent the sponsor. 
This provides both an index to 
indicate audience acceptance and 
a guide to future film making. 

Active in Audience Research 

Unsolicited letters frequently 
come in from viewers, with opin- 
ions Or suggestions on specific films 
or on the value or usefulness of 
program guides which either Mod- 
ern or the sponsor has provided. 
Those with general application are 
reprinted in Modern Memos, a 
monthly newsletter for present and 
potential sponsors. All of these 
recording and reporting activities, 
besides serving as a “sponsor's 
memory” lead into the important 
area of audience research. 

Working with private research 
organizations as well as its own 
facilities, Modern has underwrit- 
ten nationwide surveys. For ex- 
ample, “A Study of Sponsored 
Film Utilization in the United 
States High Schools” was prepared 
by John T. Fosdick Associates, an 
independent and impartial market 
research organization. 4,226 high 
schools participated out of 23,622 
high schools contacted, providing 
a 17.9% response and some valu- 
able guidance data for both spon- 
sors and Modern. 


Survey Television and Industry 

Recently a survey of television 
stations sought to determine how 
they used business films and how 
they thought the material now 
being supplied to them could be 
improved. Another study was re- 
cently completed among training 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


Below: printed promotion for direct-mail dis- 
semination includes special-interest film lists, 
the widely-distributed “Index & Guide” and 
special flyers. 








Above: pictured at recent N.Y. pre- 
view of “The Big Train” ‘(see page 
38) were (1 to r) Judd L. Pollock 
President, MPO Productions; Clif- 
jord Ramsdell, Director of Adver- 
tising; and Robert E. Eisenhauer, 
Director of Public Relations, both 
of New York Central System 


Sam Rose Retires After 
48 Years in Film industry 

After 48 years of service with 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Sam G. Rose has retired from all 
business activities as of May 31. 
Victor is now a division of the 
Kalart Company. Rose is retaining 
his residence in Davenport, Iowa. 

His experience in photography 
began in 1902, while he was a 
school boy in Sioux City, Iowa, 
using first a 4x5 glass plate camera 
and later an 8x10 plate camera 
and magnesium flash gun. After 
two years of operating a finishing 
department for a Sioux City photo- 
graphic equipment dealer, he went 
on to the University of Nebraska. 
There he was the photographer for 
the college annual and the cadet 
battalion, and sold stereographs on 
the side. 

Early in 1910, when Alexander 
F. Victor was forming the Victor 
Animatograph Company, Rose 
joined that activity as a salesman. 
Later he became sales manager, 
secretary, executive vice president 
and in 1946, president. 

He participated in the research, 
development and distribution of 
the portable stereopticon with arc 
light, small slides and projectors, 
portable 35mm motion picture 
projectors, 28mm safety film pro- 
jectors and the first 16mm cam- 
eras and projectors. 

Rose is one of the early mem- 
bers of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Engineers and 
an associate member of Edison 
Pioneers, and was on the organiz- 
ing committee of the National As- 
sociation of Photographic Manu- 
facturers. R 

+ * * 
William Frick Appointed 
$.V.E. Advertising Director 


William J. Frick has been ap- 


pointed director of advertising of 


the Society For Visual Education, 
Inc., Chicago, according to John 
C. Kennan, president. 

Frick will direct S.V.E. slidefilm 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS THAT MAKE NEWS THIS MONTH 


The Business ocreen Newsreel 


advertising and sales promotion 
and will assume marketing respon- 
sibilities. He formerly was catalog 
advertising supervisor with Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago 
* * cm 

SMPTE Meeting Briefed on 
President's News Problems 

James C. Hagerty, President 
Eisenhower's press secretary, and 
Robert Montgomery, the Presi- 
dent’s advisor on television appear- 
ances, were the principal speakers 
at the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers’ Wash- 
ington Section meeting, June 11, 
at the White House. 

The meeting centered on the 
President’s press conference and 
the relationship of the motion pic- 
ture and television arts to the 
dissemination of news from the 
President’s office. 

After the screening of an his- 
toric President’s Press Conference, 
the SMPTE meeting began with 
Lt. Col. George J. McNally, White 
House Signal Agency, discussing 
the problems of news dissemina- 
tion methods as the arts of com- 
munications change. 

Hagerty spoke about the many 
problems that confront him in af- 
fording a flow of information from 
the President to the American 
people. Montgomery, actor and 


tv producer, spoke on the difficul- 
ties which have confronted the 
Chief Executive with the increase 
of television appearances. He dis- 
cussed approaches that have been 
used to make such presentations 
most effective. 

Charles Shutt, Washington bu- 
reau manager, Hearst Metrotone 
News and Telenews, related the 
problems facing a newsreel com- 
pany in motion picture coverage 
of press conferences and other 
news events at the White House. 

Julian Goodman, manager of 
News and Special Events, NBC 
Washington, focused on special 
problems in network coverage of 
the President’s activities, particu- 
larly the press conference. La 
Wide TV, Community Play 
for Dairy Council Film 
vy Three-hundred prints are pro- 
viding smooth sailing for Admirals 
in the Making, a 13-minute mo- 
tion picture on nutrition sponsored 
in the last two years by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 

According to a recent report, 
the film has logged 5,549 commu- 
nity showings and 314 telecasts 
and is in constant circulation. 

Produced by Stark Films, Balti- 
more, Md., Admirals in the Mak- 
ing is distributed by Association 
Films, Inc. and through 74 affili- 
ated dairy councils. ae 


Officers-elect of the Industrial Audio-Visual Association pictured at recent 
12th Annual Meeting in Minneapolis are ‘left to right) Charles B. Gunn 
(New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad) , treasurer; James Craig ‘Gen- 


eral Motors Corporation), 
nois Central Railroad), 


secretary and historian; John Hawkinson (Illi- 
first vice-president; Frank B. Greenleaf ‘United 


States Steel Corporation), president; Alan W. Morrison (Socony Mobil Oil 
Company), second-vice-president. and Alden H. Livingston (E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours), assistant secretary. Fall meeting will be held in New York. 
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Above: seen at preview of “To Serve 
the Living” (see page 37) were Vic- 
tor H. Nyborg, President, Assn, of 
Better Business Bureaus (left) and 
H. Fremont Alderson, Chairman, 
NFDA Publications Committee. 


Dr. R. W. Wagner to Head 

U. of S. Cal. Cinema Dept. 

ve Dr. Robert W. Wagner, director 
of motion picture production at 
Ohio State University since 1946, 
has been appointed head of the 
cinema department of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

Dr. Wagner succeeds Dr. Rob- 
ert O. Hall, who will be program 
associate with the Educational 
Radio and Television Center at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Winner of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Film Fellowship in 1951, 
Dr. Wagner had served as writer 
and director for the Office of War 
Information from 1942 until 1943. 
He then became motion picture 
producer, until 1944, with the Of- 
fice of Coordination of Inter- 
American Affairs. From 1944 to 
1946, he was an information chief 
with the Ohio Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. He is a past president 
of the University Film Producers’ 
Association. bak 

oo * cad 
“Energetically Yours” Will 
Circulate in Eight Languages 
* Energetically Yours, a 13-min- 
ute color cartoon film, will be 
distributed in eight languages by 
the sponsor, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N.J.), and the company’s 
world-wide affiliates. Originally 
produced in English by Transfilm, 
Inc., the film will have versions in 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, 
French, Swedish, Norwegian and 
Italian. 

Requests for 16mm prints of 
Energetically Yours from commu- 
nity groups and schools are being 
handled through Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.), Room 1610, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. George K. Arthur’s Go Pic- 
tures, Inc. is handling U.S. theatri- 
cal distribution. mg 
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PUT YOUR VOICE ON FILM 





TO MAKE 


YOUR MOVIES MORE EFFECTIVE 


The Kodascope Pageant Magnetic-Optical 
Projector is two communication tools in 
one. It’s a fine optical sound projector. And 
it’s a precision magnetic recorder for adding 
sound to silent film—even while you sit at 
your desk! 


How it works: Once magnetic striping has 
been added to any 16mm film, proceed 
much as you would with any dictating 
machine. 

Narrate as the story unfolds, blend with 
music and sound effects, make changes as 
often as you wish. Alter existing scripts to 
bring films up to date, change the narration 
for use with different audiences, tailor your 
message to fit special needs. 


Where to use it: Research and progress re- 
ports, training, employee orientation, pub- 
lic and stockholder relations, customer 
presentations —these are only a few of the 
ways magnetic sound can be used. 

And this same Pageant Projector can 
also be used as a conventional sound pro- 
jector to show any 16mm film, sound or 
silent. 


The cost of this remarkable tool is $850*, 
little enough when you consider all the 
ways it can help you improve your com- 
munications, internal and external. 


Let a Kodak A-V Dealer demonstrate at 


your convenience or send for brochure. 
*List price, subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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One panel holds all the controls for 
putting your own voice on film using the 
Kodascope Pageant Magnetic-Optical 
Projector. 












SELLING WITH SLIDEFILMS 


Building custodians see a Multi-Clean slidefilm story. 


How Floor-Care Experts are Made 


by E. C. Hesli, Vice-Pres., Sale: 


N LONG AGO we completed the 
pilot film of what we hoped 
would become a series of sound 
slidefilms describing and _ illustrat- 
ing the Multi-Clean Method of 
floor care and maintenance. 

This 70-frame slidefilm entitled, 
Your Asphalt Tile Floor—Iits Care 
and Maintenance, contained a 
wealth of good instructional infor- 
mation. Materials, equipment and 
techniques used in initial treatment 
of new asphalt tile, in low-cost 
daily maintenance and in restora- 
tion of old and faded asphalt tile 
were shown and discussed. Impor- 
tant “don'ts” against practices 
which can cause permanent damage 
to asphalt tile were included. 


First Showing Got Business 


The first print went to one of 
our southern Minnesota distribu- 
tors, who promptly showed it to a 
local church board. The next morn- 
ing, while our man was still at 
breakfast, a delegate from the 
board walked in with an order for 
a 16-inch floor machine, a heavy- 
duty vacuum cleaner, and 15 gal- 
lons each of asphalt tile preserver, 
cleaner, wax and mop treatment. 

All told, it was an order for 
nearly $1,000.00. Why did Multi- 
Clean get it? The church board 
representative explained that the 
Multi-Clean man was chosen be- 
cause he was the only salesman 
who had shown them anything 
helpful. Before the week was over, 
this same film had helped the 
same distributor sell two more 


Mar., Multi-Clean Products 


floor machines on a “cold” call. 
Why Slidefilms Were Needed 


Multi-Clean manufactures a 
complete line of industrial floor 
machines and vacuum cleaners plus 
a complete line of floor mainte- 
nance materials consisting of 53 
different industrial floor cleaners, 
sealers, finishes and waxes. Both 
the machines and the materials are 
sold through sanitary supply job- 
bers. 

Our sales strategy for a number 
of years has been to promote the 
“Multi-Clean Method”—described 
as “The right material . . . the 
right equipment . . . the right tech- 
nique . . . and the right distribu- 
tor.” Such a sales approach enables 
our distributors to offer a “pack- 
age” floor program. We gain an- 
other advantage over those of our 
competitors who sell direct when 
we emphasize the importance of 
having a local distributor qualified 
to apply “The Method.” 


Cured A Selling Weakness 

Though our program built 
around “The Method” had been 
quite successful (our sales had 
grown steadily since the end of 
World War II), we still recognized 
some serious weaknesses in the 
approach. 

For one thing, many of our 
distributors’ salesmen were trained 


as “product” salesmen. They natur- 


ally have had some difficulty in 
adjusting from this tangible type 
of approach to the considerably 
more intangible concept of selling 


not only the product but also tech- 
niques and service. Thus, though 
our national advertising talked 
about the “Multi-Clean Method,” 
the salesmen were selling only 
parts of it. 

Though our ads and mailings 
boosted our local Multi-Clean dis- 
tributors as being the leading floor 
care experts in the area, we still 
had the problem of making these 
claims fully believable to the pros- 
pect. 

It was largely to overcome these 
weaknesses that we decided to pro- 
duce a series of sound slidefilms 
which would describe and _ illu- 
strate the “Multi-Clean Method” 
for each common type of floor. 


Distributors’ Response Good 

Response from distributors to 
the pilot film was prompt and en- 
thusiastic. Moreover, it appeared 
that a series of such slidefilms 
would prove extremely valuable 
to our own men in holding sales 
training meetings with distributors 
and their salesmen. 

We quickly prepared similar 
slidefilms for the care and main- 
tenance of gym floors, of concrete, 
of terrazzo and of oxychloride. 
One film on rubber tile floors is 
now in production. 

In addition to the “method” 
films, we have also produced three 
“product” films—on waxes, clean- 
ers, and floor machines. Still an- 
other, entitled How to Multiply 


with Multi-Clean, is used for sales 
training. 

Most of our better distributors 
have purchased the complete set 
of slidefilms, along with projectors 
and sound equipment, and are us- 
ing the films to build local repu- 
tations as floor care experts. Not 
only are films and equipment taken 
along on calls but they are also 
used to advantage in floor care 
clinics conducted for building cus- 
todians and managers. 

These clinics may be all-day ses- 
sions in which “Multi-Clean Meth- 
ods” for each major type of floor 
are demonstrated; or, they may 
consist of brief two-hour sessions 
devoted to single floor types. In 
either event, an actual “line” dem- 
onstration and distribution of liter- 
ature on the “Multi-Clean Meth- 
od” are generally included with 
the film presentation. 

Prospect-viewers are gaining a 
healthy respect for the distributor's 
knowledge. More and more, he is 
coming to be the man they can 
truly rely on as their consultant on 
floor care problems—and that, of 
course, is the concept we wanted 
to get across. 

We have observed far more dis- 
tributors than ever before actually 
selling “The Method” since distri- 
bution of these films—and we are 
inclined to give the series a good 
share of the credit for our recent 
spurt in sales. 





These chicks star in Pfizer's slidefilm. 


Pfizer's Chicks Tell a Poultry Health Story 


vy Chickens are the stars of a 
slidefilm viewed by an estimated 
2,500,000 persons in the United 
States in the last three years. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., manufactur- 
ing chemists, reports that 7,754 
prints of its slidefilm, Control of 
CRD, have been distributed to 
breeders, agricultural schools and 
colleges, grange organizations and 
farmers. 

Dealing with the treatment and 
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control of chronic respiratory dis- 
eases among creatures of the poul- 
try world, the 20-minute presenta- 
tion was produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc., of Chi- 
cago and New York. 

An average of 335 persons per 
film print have seen the picture, 
which is credited with effecting 
sharp decreases in poultry mor- 
tality rates from chronic respira- 
tory diseases. mg 
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NATIONWIDE REACTION TO: 


“The Better Business Bureau Story” 


OVERWHELMING! 


ATLANTA 
DIRECTOR TV STATION WANTS TO KNOW HOW SOON HE CAN SCHEDULE FILM 
FOR SHOWINGe= 


EL PASO: 
LOCAL AIR FORCE BASE WANTS FILM FOR SHOWING ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
SOONEST POSSIBLE= 


MINNEAPOLIS: 
MAYOR LED POLICE-ESCORTED CONVOY TO SCREENINGe EVERYONE PLEASED 
WITH SHOWINGe= 


MOBILE: 


TWO CHAIN STORE EXECUTIVES ASKED THAT FILM BE SHOWN TO ALL 
THEIR EMPLOYEES: 


NEW ORLEANS: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE AND ONE JUDGE EXPRESSED DESIRE FILM BE 
SHOWN ON ALL FOUR TV STATIONS 


PITTSBURGH: , 

MAJOR TV STATION INSISTS REPEAT INSISTS ON BEING PERMITTED TO 

BE FIRST TV STATION TO TELEVISE THIS FILM AS A PUBLIC SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF PITTSBURGH UNQUOTE= 


PEORIA: 
FOUR REQUESTS FOR SHOWING BEFORE LUNCHEON CLUBS== 


PORTLANDs ORE@e: 
REPRESENTATIVES TWO LOCAL COLLEGES WANT TO SHOW THIS FILM TO. ENTIRE 
STUDENT BODIESe= 


SAVANNAH: 
THREE SEPARATE INDUSTRY MANAGERS WANT EMPLOYEE SHOWINGS AT THEIR PLANTSe® 


PATHESCOPE PRODUCTIONS 





The Pathescope Company of America, Inc. 

Office: Studio: 

10 Columbus Circle 21-29 45th Road oa 
New York 19, New York Long Island City, New York [i anycte 





All Telephones: PLaza 7-5200 ew 
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Scene in table service film . 


]* THE ULTRA-COMPETITIVE ho- 
tel industry, employee training 
is one of those things that just 
“comes naturally.” It’s an essen- 
tial ingredient in providing good 
service to customers. Good service 
in this field means profit for the 
employee in tips, advancement and 
job security and it means profit 
for the hotel. 

The American Hotel Associa- 
tion, which includes more than six 
thousand hotels in its membership, 
provides the competing hostelries 
with basic promotion and training 
designed to strengthen the industry 
In the first training program via 
projection it has attempted in a 
decade, the AHA has released 
three sound slidefilms which school 
hotel employees in three important 
phases of hotel operation. 


Parodies Television Programs 

In parodies of familiar television 
programs, the three slidefilms uti- 
lize an animated color cartoon 
style to illustrate training points 
about hotel courtesy, safety and 
dining room service. The films were 
produced for the AHA by Arthur 
Rankin, Jr. Associates. 

Running approximately 15 min- 
utes each, the slidefilms are tooled 
to interest the employees in im- 
proving their work and to draw 
them into discussion and personal 
consideration of the points made. 
Meeting leader guide sheets per- 
taining to each film provide an out- 
line for this training action. The 
purpose and content of the films 
are stated and the outline offers: 
“points to look for, review points 


SOUND SLIDEFILMS: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


In-Service Training 


for Hotel Employees 


after showing the film, suggested 
questions for the audience, sugges- 
tions for use with this film.” 


Show How Courtesy Pays 

The AHA courtesy film, Your 
Most Unforgettable Guest, depicts 
several hotel employee-guest situa- 
tions in which courtesy should be 
applied for guest satisfaction. Sug- 
gested post-film questions test the 
trainees on similar examples in 
their own jobs and emphasize the 
several ways courtesy pays off. 

The safety film, This Was Your 
Lifetime cartoons the big part safe- 
ty played in the career of Cal 
Jones, who began as a bellman and 
became hotel manager. He learned 
safety the hard way. Here, the post- 
film outline calls for the trainee to 
“show parallel of film accidents 
with experiences in your hotel de- 
partments.” Trainees are asked to 
discuss effects of accidents on: 
“volume of business, public rela- 
tions, maintenance costs, em- 
ployee’s family.” 


Points on Dining Service ... 

The “table service” film, You 
Were There Already presents hotel 
dining room situations which point 
up the importance of personal ap- 
pearance, planning, employee co- 
operation, menu knowledge, sales- 
manship and other service ele- 
ments. Guide questions and sug- 
gestions enlarge the film’s message 
and lead the employees toward per- 
sonal application. 

Slidefilms are particularly suited 
to clear point-making. Thus, they 
can give a training session strong 
motivation and direction. 


Slidefilm Builds Enrollment in Retirement Program 


Sponsor: Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration. 

TitLe: Flight Plan for Your Fu- 
ture, produced by Transfilm, Inc 


Problem: Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration wished to gain the largest 
possible enrollment for its newly 
created salaried employee retire- 
ment participation plan. John F. 
Day, publications manager of Re- 
public, planned a 10-day intensive 
indoctrination to sell the plan to 
approximately 6,000 salaried em- 
ployees. But what was the effective 


way to interest the employees and 
explain the plan to them, to moti- 
vate their acceptance? 

Solution: Flight Plan for Your Fu- 
ture, a 12-minute, 84-frame sound 
slidefilm was designed to explain 
the plan at the Republic employee 
meetings. Republic’s managers are 
pleased with the results. They ex- 
pected a substantial enrollment but 
they did not anticipate a 98% 
participation. Republic attributes 
much of the retirement plan’s suc- 
cess to the sound slidefilm. Uh 


Who Wants to Talk About Cemetery Lots? 


Memorial Park's Slidefilm Helps Salesmen Deliver the Story 


Saat ge FOR Michigan Me- 
morial Park face a problem 
common to all cemetery property 
salesmen: families are reluctant to 
talk about cemetery property in ad- 
vance of actual need. Michigan 
Memorial’s men have another sales 
problem: their assignment is to 
sell a complete memorial package. 

This package includes the ceme- 
tery property, a bronze memorial 
and its placement, plus insurance. 
A clear, detailed presentation must 
be made to prospects who don’t 
feel like prospects, who don’t care 
to think about mortality. 

Michigan Memorial’s Jack Hes- 
ton decided that a sound slidefilm 
could enable his salesmen to make 
the kind of presentation that would 
sell the memorial package. 


Build on “Memorial Impulse” 


A sound slidefilm, The Memo- 
rial Impulse, was produced in color 
by Henning and Cheadle, Inc. This 
film speaks of the desire people 
have to see their name and their 
achievements perpetuated, a de- 
sire expressed as the “memorial 
impulse.” 

Emphasizing this yearning, the 
film depicts memorials around the 
world and includes several views 
of Michigan Memorial Park. The 
film explains each element of the 
memorial package, making the 
presentation in about 12 minutes. 

When Heston inaugurated the 
program, he purchased five Du- 
Kane projectors and equipped five 
of his salesmen with a projector, 
film and record. After 30 days’ 
use of the presentation, Heston in- 
creased his sales force and now 





has 12 projectors and presentation 
units in constant use. 

Sales results have been most 
encouraging. Sales this vear are 
considerably ahead of the previous 
three months. The rise is particu- 
larly significant since most of the 
sales are made to factory workers 
with middle incomes, mostly lo- 
cated in an area affected by recent 
cutbacks in automobile production. 

With the slidefilm, the salesmen 
are able to make more calls and 
complete presentations in an eve- 
ning. The showing enables them 
to get right down to business— 
families turn off the television with- 
out being asked. The sales story is 
told completely with the aid of 
full color illustrations and a pro- 
fessional voice. 

After the film is shown, the 
salesman’s only job is to encourage 
action at once. The salesmen regu- 
larly report that they can easily 
complete an extra call in an eve- 
ning. The salesmen stay with the 
company longer because they make 
money faster and this reduces cost- 
ly turnover. 

Not all showings of the film 
result in sales, of course. But there 
is lasting publicity value in having 
people see the story of Memorial 
Park. Heston estimates that over 
3,000 presentations have been 
made with the film. Usually the 
entire family is the audience. 
Whether these people buy immedi- 
ately or not, the impression made 
spells Michigan Memorial Park. 
This impression is having a definite 
influence on the number of ceme- 
tery lots purchased at the time of 


Visualizing the Useful Role of the Drug Industry 


Sponsors: National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association and Life 
Magazine. 

TitLe: To Your Good Health, 
produced by Transfilm, Inc. 


Problem: Total sales in the more 
than 50,000 drug stores across the 
nation topped $5 billion last year. 
More than 25% of this total was 
attributed to prescription sales. To 
maintain and build on this percent- 
age, NWDA and Life Magazine 
joined forces in a promotion which 
would honor the local druggist and 
speak for the wholesale drug in- 
dustry as well. 


Solution: To Your Good Health, 
a 17-minute sound slidefilm em- 
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ploying color art technique was 
produced to tell America’s drug 
story—from the humble apothe- 
cary of 1646 to the busy prescrip- 
tion counter of today. The slide- 
film was introduced at the 82nd 
annual NWDA convention and 
then was shown throughout the 
drug field. It has been of special 
value to drug wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers as a visual explanation 
in plant tours. When drug firms are 
toured by community clubs and 
school groups, the film is shown 
to give the visitors a better under- 
standing of the drug _ industry. 
Booklets containing information 
and artwork from the slidefilm are 
distributed whenever the film is 
shown. i 
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We Don’t Care 
Where They Sit 


When you are setting up the Picturephone for show- 
ing, let your audience sit where they want to. 





You don’t have to move them around so they can 
see and hear. Some people object to being moved around. 


If you are showing the picture on the built-in screen, 
as in over-the-table selling, up to twelve people can see a 
perfect picture. No distortion, no matter how close to the 
screen or how wide an angle the viewing. All see a perfect 
picture. 


The same with Picturephone sound. Here again you 
don’t have to move your audience to a position where they 
can understand the words. The sound is projected equally 
in every direction, not thrown AT some and AWAY 
FROM others. 








Everybody hears, just as everybody sees. 





All this is due to engineering. 


The Picturephone is not thrown together. Every 
part is where it is for a reason. Every part harmonizes 
with every other part. Everything fits. 


The result is a perfect show every time and in every 
way. 


Don’t buy blind. Large numbers have regretted 
thoughtless buying and have come to us to get the machine 


they should have. 


1100 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS CAnal 6-4914 
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“Half-Second Butyrate’ Shows 
How to Keep Aluminum Shiny 
vy Those big, shiny aluminum 
buildings you see climbing sky- 
ward have a problem. Unprotected, 
they don’t stay shiny. This is too 
bad because aluminum is an ideal 
building material in several ways 
It is basically durable—it is strong 
and will withstand weather without 
structural damage. It is light weight 
and affords a gleaming surface. It 
the surface would stay gleaming, 
aluminum fabricators, architects 
and builders would be free from a 
large worry. 

Half-Second Butyrate, a new 15 
minute motion picture in color, re- 
ports on this problem and offers 
the aluminum builders a solution 
a chemical solution called “Half- 
Second Butyrate.” Butyrate is a 
protective coating for exterior alu- 
minum surfaces. Butyrate’s per- 
formance in laboratory and field 
tests supports the promotional mes- 
sage of this film sponsored by East- 
man Chemical Products, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

How the exterior aluminum sur- 
face of an industrial plant built in 
1953 recently was restored and 
safeguarded against further deteri- 
oration with the Butyrate lacquer 
is detailed in the film. 

Aluminum users and others in- 
terested in the problem of alumi- 
num surface protection are advised 
by the sponsor that the film may be 
obtained by writing to: Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., 260 Mad 
ison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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Film on Cotton is Tool for 
Foreign Market Development 
Cotton Nature’s Wonder Fi 
ber, a 25-minute color motion pic- 
ture, has been produced for use 
in foreign cotton market develop- 
ment. The film is a tool in an 
overseas cooperative project of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Cotton Council Interna- 
tional. 


Cotton’s versatility is accented 
in the film which, via time-lapse 
photography, shows the life-cycle 
of a cotton plant from seed to boll. 
With foreign language sound tracks, 
Cotton-Nature’s Wonder Fiber will 
be used in nine countries where 
the USDA-CCI foreign cotton 
market development program is in 
progress 

Reviewed in BUSINESS SCREEN 
last month, Cotton was produced 
by Audio Productions, Inc.; was 
selected for the Venice Festival. 


What's New in Sponsored Pictures 





Above: blind children visit zoo in 
scene from “Any Given Minute.” 


Above: handicapped are taught 
new Skills through N.Y. Fund aid. 


Greater New York Fund to Campaign With Film 


4ny Given Minute, a documen- 
tary motion picture produced by 
ransfilm for the 20th anniversary 
campaign of the Greater New York 
Fund, depicts the many services 
performed by the Fund’s 425 mem- 
ber health and social welfare agen- 
cies. The film is now being released 
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RECONDITIONING 
Time... 


to tv stations and employee groups. 

Mood of the 11-minute film is 
expressed by its background music, 
“Manhattan Towers,” authorized 
for use by its composer, Gordon 
Jenkins. 

The music underscores several 
dramatic incidents typifying the 
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Summertime ...when your prints 

are out of circulation for a while. 

That is the ideal time to have them restored 
to good condition through Peerless servicing: 


* inspection and cleaning © scratches removed 
* defective splices remade © perforations 
repaired © curl or brittleness corrected 


Then, thoroughly rejuvenated, your prints 
will be ready for hard use in the fall. 





Send us your prints now 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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problems faced by more than 
3,000,000 people helped by Fund 
agencies each year. 

As the story unfolds, the life of 
an accident victim is saved; a han- 
dicapped boy is taught new job 
skills; the lonely aged are helped 
to find happiness; blind children 
are taken to the zoo. These scenes, 
and others, help tell a poignant 
story about a big city in which no 
problem, big or small, is without 
help. 

Any Given Minute is the fifth 
consecutive campaign film pro- 
duced by Transfilm for the Greater 
New York Fund. Three of the pre- 
vious films have been award-win- 
ners. 

Narrator is Frank Overton, cur- 
rently appearing in the Broadway 
play, “The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs”; script was written by Ar- 
nold Sungaard and Richard Bag- 
ley, who also directed. 

The film is distributed by the 
Greater New York Fund, 11 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. @ 
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“A Story of Portugal” Told 
in Swissair Travel Film 

% A Story of Portugal, a 2314- 
minute color motion picture featur- 
ing Portugal’s history, architecture, 
scenery and other tourist attrac- 
tions, is being sponsored by Swis- 
sair, Switzerland’s international 
transport service. 

Places visited in the film include 
Lisbon, Belem and the seaside re- 
sorts of Estoril and Figuiera da 
Foz. The picture was produced by 
a travel film specialist, Karl Robin- 
son. 

A Story of Portugal is available 
on free loan to clubs, travel agen- 
cies, schools and other groups. 
Prints can be obtained through 
Swissair’s New York office, 3 East 
54th Street, or from Swissair offices 
in Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Washington 
D.C., Atlanta and Dallas. ea 
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Teacher Insurance Benefits 
Explained in Color Film 

ve To persuade school teachers to 
enroll in a teachers’ association 
group insurance plan, Washington 
National Insurance Company is 
using an 8-minute, color motion 
picture, The Power of Group Ac- 
tion. 

The film shows why a teachers’ 
association sponsors a group in- 
surance plan and dramatizes the 
reasons why an individual teacher 
should enroll in the firm’s program. 

The Power of Group Action was 
produced by Kennedy Productions, 
Inc., Chicago. mG 
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Allis-Chalmers Film Shows 
Uranium Mining, Processing 

vy Uranium mining and processing 
is pictured in Power from Uranium, 
a 20-minute color motion picture 
sponsored by Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, Milwaukee. 

Opening in canyon and desert 
country, where a Geiger counter 
signals a rich deposit, the film 
watches as Allis-Chalmers bull- 
dozers cut roads to remote mining 
areas. Other A-C construction and 
mining units burrow into the earth, 
load the uranium ore and provide 
the power for stripping operations. 

Tracking the ore from the min- 
ing site to the recovery mill, the 
film shows the beneficiation proc- 
ess in which huge quantities of 
uranium concentrates are ex- 
tracted. A model of the Argonne 
National Laboratory’s Experi- 
mental Boiling Water Reactor, 
which Allis-Chalmers helped 
equip, shows how the fissioning of 
these uranium fuels liberates 
atomic power and transforms it 
into useful steam and electric 
power. 

A segment shows A-C power 
equipment for the nuclear power 
plant being manufactured and in 
operation. A scene shows atomic 
fuel elements being lowered into 
the reactor and the unit “going 
critical.” 

Power from Uranium can be ob- 
tained from Allis-Chalmers’ re- 
gional sales office or from the 
Industries Division’s advertising 
department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Oscar Fisher Will Exhibit 
at Photokina Exposition 

Oscar Fisher Co., Newburgh, 
N. Y., will exhibit its photographic 
processing products at the Inter- 
national Photographic Exposition, 
the Photokina, to be held in Co- 
logne, Germany, from September 
27 to October 4, announced Oscar 
Fisher, president. 

As part of its expanding inter- 
national activities, Fisher recently 
appointed the Reeves Equipment 
Corp. of New York City as ex- 
clusive export agent for its line of 
equipment. 

In its exhibit at the Photokina, 
Fisher plans to show its Spray 
Processal, a fully automatic unit 
that develops and dries film at 
high speed, in combination with 
a new type motion picture camera 
supplied by Reeves. 

This will make it possible to 
take sound motion pictures of in- 
terested visitors examining the 
equipment on display, and in a 
matter of minutes process and 
show the actual films. Vy 
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MORE OUTSTANDING NAMES 
AT ONE OUTSTANDING STORE 





Neumade and Arriflex preducts are two more of many excellent makes of professional movie 
equipment you'll find at the store that supplies the finest equipment to the world’s finest film 
makers. Each and every product w2 sell we believe in. It’s tested by us and only accepted for 
sale after we're satisfied it will stand up to the rugged requirements that professionals require. 








MODEL HM-6 GRISWOLD JR. 





MODEL ST-16 


WTIME 


SHOWTIMER 





Records actual projection time of 16mm 
sound film! 


Reading is in seconds, minutes, hours! 


* Accurate to 1/24th of a second — right 
to the exact frame! 
* No more conversion tables — no more 


computations! 

Timing errors impossible, perfect program 
ming! 

Save time, labor and money — eliminate 


mistakes! 
$132.00 
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Griswold Jr. Splicer 
MODEL HM-6 
for 16mm Silent or Sound. Accurate splices at 
a minimum of cost. Smaller edition of Griswold 
Professional splicer known the world over. Gray 
iron castings, finished in bright lustre enamel 


with polished parts — can't 
rust . priced at only $18.50 


PARTS LIST 


ic ne Price E 
61 - $2.00 
62 la L 
t -60 
63 t 
.60 
64 € t 
L “ 60 
65 | 2.00 
66 Low 2.50 
67 4.25 
68 Low 2.50 
69 Lows for 1.25 
70 we E for 1.25 
71 tinge F 1.25 
72 Upper Shear £ t 75 
74 tch Sprir 50 
75 craper Hold 1.50 
75B Scraper H with & 2.50 
76 t Moiste 10 
77 Set Screw f IF r E 
Ht r 06 
78 «A 
Ce G four 06 
79 30 
80 “ f h P 
06 
si 
“ r 06 
82 Lotch F two 30 
83 Upper Nut for Lot F 
two ore u 06 
84 En S f 
Splice 30 
85 Emulsion Scroper Blade for 
Y Splice 30 
86 ‘Screw for attaching C.ument Guard 
Pressure Spring, Upper Shear rhe 
and Latch Spring (ten are used 06 
87 Scraper Blade Screw 06 





Order replacement ports by number 


ARRIFLEX 16MM CAMERA 


Florman and 
Babb, Inc. 


Motion Picture Equipment 
for the World's 
Finest Film Makers 


Distributors For: 


McAllister Lights 
McAllister Crab Dollies 
Auricon 

Mitchell 

Arriflex 

Neumade Products 
Moviola 

Bell & Howell - 

RCA 

Bausch & Lomb 
Colortran 

Kliegl 

Frezzolites 

Spectra 

Oxberry Animation Equip. 


F & B Products: 


Pro-Cine 202 Tripod 

Butt-Splicing Blocks 

Film Repair Blocks 

Magic Mylar Splicing 
Tape 

Split Reels 

Camera Slates 

Changing Bags 

Film Cement 

Leg-Lok Triangles 

... and many other 

exclusive F & B products 


ARRIFLEX 16 IS THE MOST VERSATILE PROFESSIONAL 
16MM CAMERA. F & B HAS A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
ARRIFLEX EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 


We will 


able 16mm _ cam- 
era made today. 
Florman & Babb 
are not only 
authorized ARRI 
distributors but 
have all sizes in 
stock at all times 
for sale or rent. 


Trained technicians at F&B can service and repair all 
ARRIFLEX CAMERAS and accessories. 
F&B has sold and serviced all types of ARRIFLEX cameras 
to and for photography departments of leading industrial 
companies and motion picture producers. 


Call or Write for Information on F&B’s 


Complete Line of Professional Movie Equipment 


FLORMAN & BABB, INCORPORATED 
68 West 45th Street * New York 36, N. Y. * MU 2-2928 











heartily endorse the 
ARRIFLEX 16 as the finest port- 


For many years 




















































Above: Oklahoma's At! l« ecior Bud 


Wilkinson (center) dis the new 
minute television ser nside F tba 
at Southwest Fiir enter Prod 


“inside Football” TV Series 
Readied for Fall Showing 

Southwest Film Center Produc- 
iions recently completed filming 
a series of 10 15-minute tv pro- 
grams on Inside Football, featur- 
ing Bud Wilkinson, athletic di- 
rector of the University of Okla- 
homa, and Howard Neuman. The 
series will be telecast over 200 
stations this fall, sponsored by the 
National Guard. 

Marty Young, of Southwest 
Film Center Productions, directed 
the series, and Ned Hockman, di- 
rector of the Motion Picture Unit 
of the University of Oklahoma, 
was executive producer. Le 
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TV Film Series to Push 
International Travel Interest 
% Trio on Tour, a television series 
financed by an international busi- 
ness group with travel interests 
has been scheduled for production 
by the Ed Woodworth Film Staff, 
Hollywood. 

The initial span of 26 episodes 
will be filmed on location in Can- 
ada, Mexico, the West Indies and 
Central and South America under 
an itinerary to be coordinated by 
Pan American Airways and 
Thomas Cook & Sons, internation- 
al travel agents. 

Format of Trio on Tour, an en- 
tirely pre-scripted and staged se- 
ries, will feature Hollywood players. 
The story line is based on the ac- 
tivities of a globe-trotting sales ex- 
ecutive who decides to take his 
wife, son and son’s tutor along 
with him after 10 years of solo 
international travel. Full-scale pro- 
duction started at Edmonton, Al- 
berta in May and will continue 
for 34 weeks. Trio on Tour will 
be released in this country via 
major syndication in October of 
1958. 

Ed Woodworth, who will pro- 
duce and direct Trio on Tour re- 
cently returned from an extended 
scouting trip and L. A. Judson, 
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story editor, is in Trinidad doing 
additional research. A crew con- 
tingent headed by Calfield Thomas, 
Woodworth’s production super- 
visor, left for Bogota, Columbia 
in January to continue gathering 
story material and establish shoot- 
ing sites in the South American 
area. R 
* om” * 

Religious Film Series Gets 
Wide TV Play in Two Years 

Having started its third year 
on television, the religious film 
series This Is the Answer has been 
telecast on a continuing basis by 
more than 200 U. S. stations The 
series also is te'evised in Hawaii, 
Australia, Korea, The Philippines 
and South Africa and is scheduled 
to be televised in Japan. 

During its first two years, the 


Consider... 


series has effected more than 180,- 
000,000 exposures of its message 
to the public, according to an esti- 
mate by the Reverend Paul M. 
Stevens, director of the Southern 
Baptist Radio and_ Television 
Commission, which sponsors the 
series. 

The estimate is based on tv in- 
dustry figures on the number of 
tv homes in the U. S. and on aver- 
age audience ratings for inspira- 
tional and religious programming. 

This Is the Answer is produced 
in half-hour episodes to “present 
the message of Christianity for to- 
day’s living through modern-day 
dramas based on parables from the 
Bible.” It is presented by tv sta- 
tions as a public service. The 
series recently was given an Ohio 
State University Television Award 


COLBURN 
COLOR 





POSITIVES 


(Eastman Internegative-Color Print) 


for your next 16mm release 





protect your original 

enjoy faster delivery 

finer color corrections 
uniform prints 

10 or a 1000 at lower costs 


GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY INC. 


164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6 
TELEPHONE DEARBORN 2-6286 


Demonstration Reel available on request 


“for excellence in presentation and 
purpose.” 

Plans are being made for ex- 
pansion of the This Is the Answer 
series, with new color films now in 
production in Hollywood. a 

x * * 
Syndicated Film Series 
to Sell Banking Services 
ve The Old Pioneer, a new series 
of motion pictures to promote 
banking services will be syndicated 
to the banking industry by Christ- 
ensen-Kennedy Productions of 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Comprised of four 1-minute 
films and four 20-second films, the 
series will deal with savings, check- 
ing, auto loans and home improve- 
ment loans. 

The films feature “The Old Pio- 
neer,” an animated character who 





The Old Pioneer" has money trouble... 


gets into trouble handling money 
problems the old fashioned way. 
His counterpart, “The Modern Pio- 
neer,” shows how the problems 
could have been solved—by means 
of banking services offered by 
banks using the films. The series 
films will be adapted to the needs 
of each bank. 
Christensen-Kennedy Produc- 
tions are producing the films and 
handling sales distribution. Banks 
will have unlimited exclusive use 
of the films in the purchased mar- 
kets. a 


* * *” 


TV Slide Background Library 
Announced by Telefex Film 

v A rental library of background 
films for television slides is being 
provided for television stations in 
the United States and Canada, by 
Telefex Film Productions, Van- 
couver. 

Telefex films afford a variety 
of moving background patterns on 
which slides are “supered.” In- 
cluded are representational designs 
—Meteor Trails, Twinkling Stars, 
Champagne Bubbles, Sunburst— 
and purely abstract designs. Each 
Telefex film represents a minimum 
of 36 feet (one minute) of 16mm 
black/white silent film with black- 
ed-out track. 

The films are designed to com- 
plement, not to dominate the su- 
pe-ed slide. They are described as 
effective for all television slides— 
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titles, commercials, promos, station 
IDs. The Telefex film is spliced 
into the film “run” in the manner 
of film commercials. 


Telefex is black/white with no 
color of its own but its moving 
highlights produce action toning of 
colors in a color slide. Production 
tests have begun on a color li- 
brary. 

The library is rented at a month- 
ly fee on a one-year contract, with 
exclusive guarantee in each market. 
The rental fee is determined by 
the market. The library is avail- 
able to tv stations from the pro- 
ducers: Telefex Film Productions, 
996 East 57th Ave., Vancouver 
15, Canada. A demonstration film 
is available. be 

*& ca * 
New American-Standard Film 
Promotes Package Remodeling 

- Strong assistance to plumbing 
and heating contractors seeking 
“package” remodeling business is 
provided by Package for Peggy, 
a color sound motion picture pro- 
duced for the Plumbing and Heat- 





“Package for Peggy’ 


Scene in 


ing Division of American-Standard 
by Haford Kerbawy and Company. 

A new kind of business tool for 
the contractor to show to consum- 
ers, Package for Peggy covers the 
various steps necessary in handling 
“package” remodeling of bath- 
rooms and other rooms in which 
plumbing or heating equipment 
play a dominant role. 

Peggy is seen going through the 
pitfalls of do-it-yourself remodeling 
in an entertaining but effective 
manner. After a series of comic 
sequences, the contractor enters the 
scene and shows Peggy the “pro- 
fessional” way to remodel, from 
showing her bathroom photographs 
to getting bids from sub-contrac- 
tors and supervising the job. 

Contractors wishing to show the 
film to consumer groups may se- 
cure it through American-Standard 
retailing representatives, sales of- 
fices or Division headquarters in 
New York City. With the film are 
helpful suggestions for group pres- 
entation. a 
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“Space for Learning” Shows 

Redwood Use in School Design 
vx How architects are designing 
safer, more attractive and more 
functional schools is depicted in 
Space for Learning, a new 15-min- 
ute motion picture sponsored by 
the California Redwood Assn. 

The new color and sound film, 
produced by Erven Jourdan of Los 
Angeles, presents a study of the 
modern school as an efficiently 
planned work-space—far advanced 
from the tight, boxed-in room of 
a few years ago.” 

Several examples of the use of 
redwood in school construction are 
shown in the film. These scenes 
illustrate how redwood can en- 
hance the appearance of a school. 

Space for Learning primarily 
was intended for audiences of ed- 
ucators and school administrators, 
parent-teacher groups and school 
architects and builders, but the film 
will be made available to other in- 
terested groups. Bookings are be- 
ing handled through California 
Redwood Association’s library. 

The film is the second to be 
completed this year by the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association. In 
January, a 27-minute color film, 
The Forever Living Forests, which 
studies the growth of the giant red- 
woods and their manufacture into 
lumber, was released for nation- 
wide viewing. a 
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Ediola Sr. Action Viewer 
And Sound Reader 
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Exclusive 
Advantages! 






This first low-priced professional 16mm Action 
Viewer projects big, clear aerial image, 3”x4” 
—operates left to right—roller smooth action 


eliminates film scratching and damage to 
sprocket holes—tension device keeps image 
in constant focus — built-in cue marking device 
—hum-free amplification—synchronized with 
Precision Sound Readers on Special Base or 
may be separated for individual use. 


S.0.S. Viewer, Sound Reader & Base $362.45 


$.0.S. Ediola Sr. Action Viewer $139.95 
S.0.S. Optical Sound Reader $185.00 
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For all types of medium-weight cameras 
@ Outside, knurled camera tightening 
knob with angle gears @ Telescoping, 
offset tripod handie with second handle 
position @ Positive pan and tilt locks 
with large tightening levers @ Detachabie, 
precision machined friction plate @ One 
piece leg locking knobs for quick adjust 
ments, even tension @ Aluminum leg 
supports with leg rest ledge—aluminum 
leg bearings @ Extra smooth friction head 
—garanteed for 5 years @ Seasoned, 
solid hardwood legs, oil treated and pol- 
ished—will not stick 


NOW $119°° (Sturdy Fibre Carrying Case $18) 
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DuKane 


E. H. Taylor, at 


Taylor Named Product Mgr. 
by the DuKane Corporation 

Appointment of E. H. Taylor 
to the newly-created position of 
product and market development 
manager by DuKane Corporation, 
St. Charles, Ill, has been an- 
nounced by George R. Haase, 
president. 

Taylor will be responsible for 
all advertising, public relations and 
product and market research and 
development, reporting directly to 
the president. The new post was 
created, Haase said, because of the 
company’s growth. DuKane man- 
ufactures electronic and audio-vis- 
ual devices. 

A graduate electrical engineer 
and holder of several patents on 
sound and radio equipment, Tay- 
lor has been with DuKane since 
1956, as sales promotion and mar- 
ket development manager for the 
commercial sound division. He 
formerly was manager of electron- 
ics sales for Graybar Electric Co., 
Chicago. 4 

a * * 
Du Pont Names Victor Salter 
Pix Products Sales Supervr. 

Victor M. Salter has been 
named sales service supervisor for 
motion picture products at the Par- 
lin (New Jersey) plant of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. He 
has been trade and industrial sales 
supervisor in du Pont’s New York 
district. 

Salter succeeds Fenner G. Head- 
ley, now manager of the Dallas 
district. Salter joined du Pont in 
1947 as a physicist in photo prod- 
ucts research. He became motion 
picture technical representative in 


1953 and trade-industrial sales 

supervisor for the New York dis- 

trict in 1956. ime 
+ * * 


Borden Now Southeast Mgr. 
for Da-Lite Screen Company 
vr William E. Borden has been 
appointed district manager in the 
southeast for Da-Lite Screen 
Company, Inc., Warsaw, Indiana. 
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Murphy Named Sales Manager 
of Film Arts Productions, Inc. 

Patrick Murphy has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, account ex- 
ecutive and creative staff mem- 
ber of Film Arts Productions, Inc., 
Milwaukee. His appointment was 
announced by Harlan Croy, presi- 
dent. 

In addition to sales, Murphy 
will handle outlines for industrial 
theatre presentations and will su- 
pervise production of audio-visual 
material used in industrial training 
programs, 

Most recently, Murphy was as- 
sociated with Fred A. Niles Pro- 
ductions, Inc., in Chicago. His 
other affiliations include The Jam 
Handy Organization, Inc., West 
Coast Sound Studios and Roland 
Reed Productions, Inc. He for- 


Headings in ProType * Text in Linotype 





ProType is the easiest, most 
flexible method ever developed for 
setting photographic type, lettering, 


merly was chief of the Training Aid 
Section of the United States Coast 
Guard. R 
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Gordon Weisenborn to 
Colmes-Werrenrath Staff 


vv Gordon Weisenborn has joined 
the staff of Colmes-Werrenrath 
Productions, Inc., Chicago, as a 
producer-director. 

Weisenborn formerly worked as 
a producer-director under Walter 
Colmes at Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films when Colmes was presi- 
dent of the company. He has won 
numerous honors, including 10 
Edinburgh Film Festival Awards, 
three Academy Award nominees, 
and others. He presently has two 
films running in the American Pa- 
vilion at the Brussels Fair. I 
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R. Osmun 
. joins 
Wilding, 
Cleveland 





Osmun Named Account Exec at 
Wilding Picture Productions 

Robert R. Osmun has joined 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., 
as an account executive in the com- 
pany’s Cleveland sales office, ac- 
cording to Lawrence T. Young, 
district manager. 

Osmun will handle sales of all 
Wilding services, including motion 
pictures, television commercials, 
slidefilms and stage shows for in- 
dustry. 

Osmun has been with Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company for the 
past 11 years, most recently as 
manager of the audio-visual de- 
partment. Previously, he was assis- 
tant manager of the Cleveland 
district for Goodyear, manager of 
industrial tire sales, sales training 
instructor and Goodyear retail 
store manager. hy 

he 

Gordon Fraser Appointed 
Caldwell Laboratory Manager 
vx Appointment of Gordon Fraser 
as manager of the Caldwell Lab- 
oratory has been announced by 
Sidney Banks, production vice- 
president of S. W. Caldwell, Ltd., 
Toronto. 

As manager, Fraser will be in 
charge of all lab functions. He 
brings to Caldwell 18 years’ ex- 
perience in the film industry. 

Previously, he has been asso- 
ciated with Rapid, Grip and Bat- 
ten, the Canadian National Film 


Board, Dynamic Films in New 
York and Shelly Films. Va 
* ¢ @ 


William Tytla, Animator, 
Opens Studio in New York 

* William Tytla, long active in 
the animated cartoon field, has 
opened his own studios at 40 West 
57th Street, New York City to 
produce animated television com- 
mercials and public relations and 
entertainment films. 

Tytla, who joined Walt Disney 
in the early 30’s, is credited with 
creation of “Dumbo,” star of the 
Disney feature of that name. With 
the late Fred Moore, he developed 
and animated the characters of the 
“Seven Dwarfs.” While with Dis- 
ney, he also was animating super- 
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visor of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, Dumbo, Pinocchio, and 
the Night on Bald Mountain 
sequence for Fantasia. 

At Paramount and 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox studios, Tytla directed 
many comedy series including 
Little Audrey, Little Lulu and 
numerous Popeye cartoons cur- 
rently being rerun on tv. He began 
his career as an animator during 
the late °20’s with Paul Terry, 
producer of Aesop's Fables and 
Terry-Toons. 

Be * * 
Film Industry Credit Group 
Elects Joe Tanney Chairman 

Election of officers to govern 
group operations for the year be- 
gun May |, has been announced by 
the Motion Picture Industry Group 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Joseph A. Tanney, $.0.S. Cine- 
ma Supply Corp., was elected 
chairman and Kern Moyse, Peer- 
less Film Processing Corp., was 


Screen Directors Re-elect 
Howard Magwood as President 
vy Howard T. Magwood has been 
reelected president of the Screen 
Directors International Guild. Also 
chosen to serve again were Charles 
H. Wasserman, first vice-president, 
Joseph R. Kohn, second vice-presi- 
dent, Jack Glenn, secretary, and 
Jean H. Lenauer, treasurer. 
Membership in SDIG now num- 
bers more than 300 screen direc- 
tors in New York and other key 
cities. Practically all screen direc- 
tors in the New York area are now 
members of the Guild. Le 


% * cS 


Boyce Nemec New Vice Pres. 
of Reevesound Company 

vw Boyce Nemec has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of 
Reevesound Co., Inc. Nemec was 
for 10 years executive secretary 
of the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers. His 
new duties include active manage- 


chosen as vice-chairman. 





ment of the corporation during the 


Named as committeemen are: absence of Walter R. Hicks, presi- PRODUCTIONS 
Jack Fellers, Du-Art Film Labs, dent, who is currently in the Far 
Inc.; Walter Lynch, Mecca Film East on company business. 2130 South Bellaire Street 
Labs, Inc., and Everett Miller, Nemec served as executive sec- Denver 22, Colorado 
RCA Film Recording Studios. retary of SMPTE for 10 years 

Chartered on April 1, 1953, the from 1946. For the past two years Phone Skyline 6-8383 
Motion Picture Industry Credit he has been an independent man- 
Group started with 18 member agement consultant specializing in 
organizations. The Group now has administrative and technical as- Authoritative, Timely and Easy to Read’... That's Why 
a membership of 29 organizations pects of motion pictures. Ve Industry Executives PAY + Read BUSINES CREEN 


—including motion picture proc- 
essors, equippers, suppliers, serv- 
ice and financial firms in the metro- 
politan New York, Washington, 
D.C. and Chicago areas. 

Membership is open to any or- 
ganization supplying services, facil- 
ities, equipment or supplies to mo- 
tion picture and television film pro- 
ducers and distributors, networks 
and stations, sponsors, agencies 
and film libraries, subject to ap- 
proval of the Group’s executive 
committee. 

A Group program and further 
information may be obtained 
through Group Secretary W. W. 
McAdam, of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 229 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. It 


Coast to Coast and In Between 


“Highway Hearing” produced in Hollywood 
for the Dow Chemical Company by Universal- 
International, and “Always Good Ships” 
produced in New York for the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company by 
Fordel Films, are two current releases of 

the more than one thousand motion pictures, 
slide films, and meeting programs planned 
and written by our creative staff, 

On Film Forms Division to 
Produce Video Commercials 


On Film, Inc., has formed a new 
division, Filmsmiths-TV, to pro- 


In fact. we have clients in more than 


half the states of the Union. 
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charge will be Mel London, a pro- acceptability 

ducer-director with the company | 

for the past three years. core(x) . 
Production will take place in On weak handuec. 

Film’s Princeton, New Jersey, stu- tf 





dios, but a New York office will | CREATIVE PLANNING FOR VISUAL PRESENTATIONS 
maintain close client liaison to in- | 


3408 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. © Wasnincton 16, D. C. © Emerson 2-8200 
sure tight delivery schedules. 
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COMPLETE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


RENTALS 


FROM ONE SOURCE 


CAMERAS LIGHTING 
MITCHELL Mole Richardson 


16mm Bordwell McAlister 
35mm Standard Colortran 

35mm Hi-Speed Century 

35mm NC © 35mm BNC Cable 


Spider Boxes 
BELL & HOWELL Bull Switches 


EDITING 


Moviolas ® Rewinders 
Tables ® Splicers 
Viewers (CECO) 


GRIP EQUIPMENT 
Parallels * Ladders 

. 
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WALL 


(shadowless lite) 
. Gator Clip Lites SOUND EQUIPMENT 
35mm single system Barn Doors Magousync-magnetic film 
Diffusers Reeves Magicorder 
ECLAIR CAMERETTE Mole Richardson Booms and 
35mm © 16/35mm 
Combination 





Dimmers 
Reflectors Perambulators 


Portable Mike Booms 
Portable Power Supplies to 
operate camera and recorder 


WE SHIP VIA AIR, RAIL OR TRUCK 


AURICONS 

all models single system 
Cine Kodak Special 
Maurer ® Bolex 

Blimps * Tripods 


DOLLIES 

Fearless Panoram 
Mc Alister Crab 
Platform © Western 


3 Whee! Portable Dept 315 West 43rd St 
New York 36, N. Y. JUdson 6-1420 
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SERVICES AND FACILITIES 
@ 40’ x 60’ Air Conditioned Sound Stage 

@ RCA, Westrex and Ampex Recording Equipment 
@ Mitchell Cameras 


@ Mole Richardson and Bardwell Lighting and Grip 
Equipment 


@ Experienced and Cooperative Staff and Crews 


@ Location or Studio 16mm - 35mm 


Lincoln 6-8822 
NATIONAL FILM STUDIOS 


For information call F. William Hart, 
Vice-President and Manager 


formerly Capital Film Studios 


105 11th Street, S.E. Washington, D. C. 
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New AUDIO-VISUAL Equipment 


Recent Product Developments for Production and Projection 


Two Slidefilm Projectors 
Announced by Graflex, Inc. 
vx Two new School Master slidefilm 
projectors have been announced 
by Graflex, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., 
a subsidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation. These 
School Master projectors are the 
first new models in the former SVE 
line since Graflex assumed manu- 
facturing and distribution. 

The School Master units—500- 
watt and 750-watt—feature a new 





optical system and the recently 
developed Sylvania Tru-Focus 
lamp. These factors increase the 
light output from 15% to 30% 
over previous models, according to 
the manufacturer. 

Cool operation of the School 
Masters, resulting in long lamp life, 
is assured by increased air circula- 
tion in the inner lamphouse, the 
manufacturer notes. The projector 
also features a Bausch & Lomb 5”, 
£/3.5 coated and color-corrected 
projection lens for sharper images. 

The new School Master 500 and 
750 retain features of previous 
School Master models: slidefilm 
and 2” x 2” slide projection; single- 
slot film channel; dual control, per- 
mitting film advance from either 
left or right side; lightweight, all- 
aluminum casting; a retractable 
“Handi-Handle” for room to room 
transport. a 
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The Arriflex Intervalometer 


Time-Lapse Unit Designed 

for Arriflex 16 Cameras 

vw A new Intervalometer for Arri- 
flex 16 cameras may be used to 
film all types of time-lapse motion 
pictures in scientific, industrial and 
commercial production, according 
to Kling Photo Corporation, New 
York City, distributors. 

The Intervalometer has a motor- 
driven timer and suitable switches 
and relays. Operating from stand- 
ard 110-volt, 60-cycle AC lines, 
it also may be coupled to an in- 
verter or generator for remote use. 

In addition to 110V, AC inputs, 
the Intervalometer provides for 8V, 
DC inputs so that the whole system 
of Arriflex 16 equipment may be 
used with complete convenience. 
The camera may be controlled with 
either 110V, AC Ceco Time-Lapse 
Motor or the 8V, DC, Arriflex 
time-lapse mechanism. Control of 
the camera also is possible with 
either 100 ft. daylight load or 400 
ft. darkroom load magazine. 

The Intervalometer provides 
110V, AC outlets for lights and 
auxiliary camera shutter and other 
equipment may be powered and 
automatically controlled to a total 
load of 1500 watts. The unit is 
available in three models providing 





Free Source List 
of Studio Equipment 
A comprehensive list 
of principle sources of 
film production equip- 
ment and accessories 
has been prepared by 
the Editors of Busi- 
NESS SCREEN. Write for 
a free copy on company 
Or institutional letter- 
head. 7064 Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago 26. & 
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For ten years one of 

the country's leading home 
appliance manufacturers 
used films to introduce new 
product lines. The films 
were written by... 
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automatic intervals as follows: No. 
3770—2, 4 seconds or any inter- 
val from 6 seconds to 20 minutes: 
No. 3771—2, 4 seconds or any in- 
terval from 12 seconds to 50 min- 
utes; No. 3772—2, 4 seconds or 
any interval from 2 minutes to 10 
hours. 

The Intervalometer weighs ap- 
proximately 14 Ibs. Its overall di- 
mensions are 814” x 8144” x 1014”. 
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Compact Silver Recovery Unit 
Designed by Oscar Fisher Co. 
< A new, compact Silver Recovery 
Unit, Model O-57, has been de- 
signed by the Oscar Fisher Com- 
pany, Inc., Newburgh, N.Y., to fit 
the needs of the average film 
processing laboratory. Functioning 
electrolytically, the Model O-57 
reportedly operates at a cost of 2 
to 3 cents per hour, and gathers 
silver at the rate of 1 oz. per hour. 
The Fisher Silver Recovery Unit 
is described as virtually automatic. 
It plugs into a 110-volt AC electri- 
cal outlet and operates on the 
same principle of agitation used in 
larger silver recovery equipment. 
The unit’s five-gallon stainless 
steel tank, containing the rotation 
graphite electrodes, measures 14” 
in diameter and 14” in overall 
height. The unit’s control box can 
be mounted on the wall or placed 
on a shelf, while its stainless steel 
centrifugal pump can operate out 
of sight. I 


DAMAGED FILM 
REPAIRED BY 
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For All 16 & 35mm Films 
The Rapidweld Process Removes: 

* Seratches * Abrasions * Dirt 

* Oil Stains * Cures Brittleness 

* Repairs Damages 


Send for Free Brochure, “Facts on Film Care” 
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$.0.S to Distribute Forney 
Cinetron Lighting Boosters 
¥ S.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. has 
been appointed primary distribu- 
tor of the Forney Cinetron, a heavy 
duty portable system designed to 
provide a great amount of light 
from a limited power source. 
Cinetron multiplies intensity and 
color temperature of standard long 
life lamps to the necessary Kelvin 





The portable Forney Cinetron 


degree for color by raising line 
voltage. As many as forty-five 
1SOW RFL lamps may be used 
simultaneously on a 230 volt AC 
line, still maintaining proper Kel- 
vin temperature. 

Mounted on wheels, the unit is 
easily located and moved about. 
Extra heavy duty components 
throughout the Cinetron reduce 
heating, fading and power loss. 
Twin fused 115V AC receptacles 
for cameras and recorders are pro- 
vided. A one year warranty plus 
a five year guarantee assure six 
years’ protection for every Cine- 
tron user. Operating on 115-125V 
or 208V-240V AC, Cinetron is 
priced at $389. A full line of ac- 
cessories is available, including 
three wire power cables, extension 
cables as well as eight cluster re- 
ceptacles. Additional Cinetron de- 
tails may be obtained through 
S.0.S. at 602 West 52nd Street, 
New York, or 6331 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood. IQ’ 

* ss * 
Extra High Projection Stand 
Announced by Safe-Lock, Inc. 

Designed to meet government 
specifications and requirements of 
professional motion picture exhib- 
itors, Safe-Lock, Inc., Hialeah, 
Florida, has announced the addi- 
tion of a new extra-high Model 
203-56 to its line of Project-O- 
Stands. 

Measuring 56” from floor to 
table top, it enables the projected 
beam to clear the heads of the au- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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1187 University Ave., N. ¥. 52, N.Y. * Telephone: WY 2.5000 
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SERVICE & DEPENDABILITY 


CAMART BABY DOLLY 


Only a four wheel dolly will provide the balance and 
stability required for professional production. Adjust- 
able seat for cameraman; platform accommodates 
assistant. 


Cost of dolly $49500 


Dolly tracks available 


we CAMERA MART ic 






1845 BROADWAY 


at 60th St.) NEW YORK 23 - Pla 


107-6977 + 








@ MOTION PICTURES 
@ FILMOGRAPHS 


@ SLIDE FILMS 
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@ TRAINING COURSES 
@ TRAINING GUIDES 
@ FLANNEL BOARDS 
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254 WEST 54th STREET, N.Y.C 
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SALESMEN GET IN 
STORY GETS TOLD. 


* Theater Quality 
16mm Sound 
Projector 

* Film Safety Trips 

* Easiest to Use 

* Lowest in Cost 

® Lightest in Weight 

* 50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 

* Lifetime Guarantee 
Your Salesmen’s Pal 

Your customer enjoys a 

theater presentation on 

his desk. Sets up easily 

. in three minutes or 
less. You're in with your 
story — You're out 
with a sale 


Ideal for large 
screen projec- 
tion too. 


Complete with 
screen ... .$298.50 


Write for Free Catalog 


| tHe HARWALD co. | 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Phone: Davis 8-7070 : 





advertising medium. 
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Color slides, tape sound sell radio time. 


Visualizing to Sell Radio 

A new radio presentation for advertising 
and sales executives has been created by Peters, 
Griffin, Woodward, Inc., station representa- 
tives. Designed for desk-top use or for small 
groups of five or six persons, the presentation 
utilizes a custom developed miniature tape re- 
cording, supplemented by color slides. 

The 20-minute presentation is designed to 
create an objective interest on the part of deci- 
sion makers in radio’s potentialities as a basic 
It focuses attention on 
the ability of the medium to sell product ideas 
and to implant mental pictures of a product in 
the “mind’s eye.” - 


TWO KINDS OF BUSINESS FILMS 


by G. A. Florez* 
za I See It, there are two different families 
of business films—those that are conceived, 
written, and produced to be substitutes for peo- 
ple, and those that are designed to be supple- 
ments to people. 

In the first family are all those films which 
are prepared for public showing, for entertain- 
ment, for information, for inspiration—but not 
primarily for training. In this area, | am con- 
stantly amazed at the imagination of our writers 
and the artistry and technical progress of our 
producers. 

Then there is the other prolific family of 
training films—those that are designed to be 
tools or supplements to those who have the 
responsibility for training and developing peo- 
ple. Here, it seems to me, there is much un- 
finished business. 

As planners, creators, and producers of train- 
ing films, we must strive to understand the 
essence of the job or the situation or the 
function the film aims to portray. We should 
be less concerned with format and more con- 
cerned with substance. Perhaps we could call 
this training integrity. 

Finally, | believe we, as producers, can and 
should assume at least a portion of the responsi- 
bility for effective utilization by keeping in our 
minds always that the film is a tool and not an 
end in itself. Unless the film is so planned that 
it can be effectively used in the training situa- 
tion, then our business as film producers is 
unfinished indeed. ye 


*President of Florez, Inc., of Detroit. 
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MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC 
Phone BRoadway 5-2323 
1672 Union Ave., 


Memphis 4, Tenn. 
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( FOR 3%” x 4” SLIDES 
A 1,000 WATT SLIDE A 3,000 WATT SLIDE 
PROJECTOR PROJECTOR 
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MASTER..... $485.00 SM2.. $960.00 
These two slide projectors ore equipped with the 
Genarco Electric Slide Chonger which holds 70 
slides and changes them in less than ‘2 second by 
push button remote control 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
GENARCO INC. 97-08 SUTPHIN BLVD. JAMAICA N. Y 






















OXBERRY 
ANIMATION STAND 


For Rent 


Day « Week or Month 
with or without operator 


Oxberry camera, 16/35mm shuttles, 
Trimotion motorized compound. Fol- 
low focus cams, 3 lenses. Automatic 
dissolve. 4 Acme or Oxberry peg 
tracks. 
CORWIN STUDIOS 
480 Lexington Ave., New York |7, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-3278 
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dience, and eliminates the unsafe 
practice of raising ordinary pro- 
jectors by mounting on tables, 
boxes or chairs. 

Model 203-56 has gold ano- 
dized removable legs of high 
strength aluminum alloy. The four 
leg extensions are easy to lock or 
release by new Safe-Lock 360- 
degree clutch-collars. For one-hand 
carrying, the legs may be removed 
and strapped to the bottom of the 
table-top aluminum casting. Com- 
plete unit weighs 13 Ibs., is priced 
at $39.75. i 

ok vs ok 
Profiector |, 35mm Unit, 
Provides Wide Slide-View 


A new 35mm slidefilm and slide 
projector, the Proflector I, pro- 
duces a large screen image at short 
distances, thereby providing wide- 
angle slide viewing with picture 
clarity, according to the manufac- 
turer, Co-De-Co, New York City. 

The Proflector I is said to afford 
an improvement in picture bright- 
ness with surprisingly low lamp 
wattage. The patented optical sys- 
tem is described as the equivalent 
of a 2” f 1.7, color corrected pro- 
jection lens. A 40”-wide image is 
obtained with a projector-to-screen 
distance of only 8 feet. This fea- 
ture makes it possible to have big- 
screen quality when projecting for 
small meetings and discussion 
groups. Uniformity of illumination 
is exceptionally high with the sys- 
tem, it is claimed. 

No minimum focusing distance 
is required. The picture observed 
may be any ratio to film size from 
one-to-one up to any desired mag- 
nification. A _ clip-on, accessory 
reflector is available to make rear 
screen projector and viewing effi- 
cient for the operator and viewer 
—particularly where relatively 
high ambient light conditions are 
unavoidable or desired for note 
taking. 

The Proflector I is described as 





FOR SALE 
35mm ORIGINAL 
WALL CAMERAS 


Complete with 12-Volt motor, 


four lenses and two magazines. 


PRICE $1,200.00 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 


315 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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compact, cool-operating, noiseless 

and light-weight. The unit will be 

on exhibit at the National Audio- 

Visual Association Exhibit in Chi- 

cago, July 26-29. ag 
* * * 


New Glass Slide Shipping Case 


vy The Wm. Schuessler Co., Chi- 
cago maker of film and other a-v 
shipping equipment announces a 
shipping 


non-vulcanized case, 





holding 100 2 x 2 glass slides, 
cushioned in 1” plastic foam. 
Metal corners, heavy leather han- 
dle and a heavy |” web strap are 
features. Cost is nominal. Le 
ca 2s a 

Compco Film Reel Features 
Die-cast Aluminum Hub 

A new precision die-cast alu- 
minum hub featured on the latest 
Compco professional reel is an ad- 
vance in motion picture reel con- 
struction, according to the manu- 








facturer, Compco Corporation, of 
Chicago. 

The new reels are described as 
being much more sturdy, as well 
as true-running, by Paul H. Kreft, 
sales manager of the Professional 
Photographic Division. 

New illustrated literature on the 
Compco reels is available from the 
Compco Corporation. Write the 
corporation, care of the Profes- 
sional Photographic Div., 2551 W. 
St. Paul Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill. 


* * * 


Color Film Processing Unit 
Announced by Houston-Fearless 
Color Labmaster, a new color 
film processing machine for the 
new 16mm Eastman Ektachrome 
7255 and 16mm (and 35mm) 
Anscochrome, has been announc- 
ed by Houston Fearless Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles. Ld 
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Whole Concept Planning*— 





the DIFFERENCE in 


Visual Presentations for 


Business and Industry 





Melvin Shaw 
P.O. Box 24724 
Village Station 


Los Angeles 24, California 


*Details on request 





SALE 


Cameras: 2 Cine Specials w/accessories 
2 Auricon Super Pros w/accessories; 1 
Maurer w/accessories. 

Lenses: set of Ektar; set of Cooke 
Miscellaneous: Sync drive for Cine Spe 
cial; AC/DC variable speed motor for 
Cine Special; 2 Rotary converters; 4 Mole 
Richardson double broads; 3 Klieg! double 
broads; 2 Pro Jr. tripods; Teleskool 
prompter; scenery and props 

Sound Equipment: Complete Maurer stud'o 
sound system; 2 Maurer film phono 








FOR ROUND FILM CANS-—~. 


graphs; optical & magnetic. 1 Regulated 
B & A supply for dubbers; 2 Reeves mag 
netic recorders; 1 1200’ console supply. 
w/torque motors; 1 Reeves 2-position 
mixer; 1 Table incl. 2 sync Presto tables 
Western Electric vertical, lateral pick-ups 
w/voltage supplies, monitor; 1 Presto Y 
professional disc recorder w/amplifier 
and speaker 

Laboratory equipment: Fonda negative 
positive automatic developing machine; 
Neumade film cleaner 


Details and prices on request. 


BYRON, INC., 1226 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D.C 













WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


The Nation's Exelusi 
Source of the(R. 


Film Shipping Case<<. 
WM. SCHUESSLER : Dept. B 


361 WEST SUPERIOR STREET 


* Heavy 1” 


* No corners mean no weak points 


¢ Available in vulcanized or nor 


vulcanized fibre. 


* Vulcanized cases heavily varnished 


to make them even more water- 
proof. 


web straps on all sizes. 


¢ New flat type buckles for easy 


stacking. 


CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 














NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 








EASTERN STATES _ 





e MASSACHUSETTS e 


Cinema, Inc., 234 Clarendon St., 
Boston 16. 


e NEW JERSEY « 


Slidecraft Co., 142 Morris 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Association Films, Inc., Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 


Ave., 


e NEW YORK e 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Mad 
ison, New York 17. 
Buchan Pictures, 122 W. Chip- 
pewa St., Buffalo. 


Crawford, Immig and Landis, 
Inc., 200 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19 
Ken Killian Company, Inc., 723 
Prospect Ave., Westbury, N. Y 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19 


Training Films, Inc., 150 West 
54th St., New York 19. 


Visual Sciences, 599BS Suffern 


e PENNSYLVANIA e 


J. P. Lilley & Son, 928 N. 3rd St., 
Harrisburg. 


Lippincott Pictures, Inc., 4729 
uudilow St., Philadelphia 39. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
Pittsburgh. Phone: ZEnith 0143 


e WEST VIRGINIA e 
B. S. Simpson, 818 Virginia St., 
W., Charleston 2, Dickens 6 
6731. 


_ SOUTHERN STATES — 





e FLORIDA e 


Norman Laboratories & Studio, 
Arlington Suburb, P.O. Box 
8598, Jacksonville 11. 


e GEORGIA e 


Colonial Films, 7! Walton St., 
N. W., Alpine 5378, Atlanta. 


e LOUISIANA e 


Stanley Projection Company, 1117 
Bolton Ave., Alexandria. 


Delta Visual Service, Inc., 815 
Poydras St., New Orleans 12. 
Phone: RA 9061. 


e MARYLAND e 


Stark-Films (Since 1920), Howard 
and Centre Sts., Baltimore 1. 
LE. 9-3391. 


e MISSISSIPPI e 


Herschel Smith Company, 119 
Roach St., Jackson 110. 


e TENNESSEE e 


Southern Visual Films, 687 Shrine 
Bldg., Memphis. 





MIDWESTERN STATES 





e ILLINOIS e 


American Film Registry, 1018 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


Association Films, Inc., 561 Hill- 
grove, LaGrange, Illinois. 


Atlas Film Corporation, 1111 
South Boulevard, Oak Park. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
l. 


Midwest Visual Equipment Co., 
3518 Devon Ave., Chicago 45. 


e MICHIGAN e 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 
ll. 


Capital Film Service, 224 Abbott 
Road, East Lansing, Michigan. 


e OHIO « 


Academy Film Service, Inc., 
2110 Payne Ave., Cleveland 
14. 


LIST SERVICES HERE 
Qualified audio-visual dealers are 
listed in this Directory at $1.00 per 
ne per issue. 


Fryan Film Service, 1810 E. 12th 
St., Cleveland 14. 

Sunray Films, Inc., 2108 Payne 
Ave., Cleveland 14. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
Dayton. Phone: ENterprise 
6289. 

Twyman Films, Inc., 400 West 
First Street, Dayton. 

M. H. Martin Company, 1118 
Lincoln Way E., Massillon. 





WESTERN STATES 





e CALIFORNIA e 


LOS ANGELES AREA 

Clausonthue Audio Visual, Sales 
and Service, 945 S. Montezuma 
Way, W. Covina. 

Coast Visual Education Co., 5620 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
1402 N. Ridgewood Place, Hol- 
lywood 28. 

Photo & Sound Company, 5525 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
Ralke Company, Inc., 829 S. 
Flower St., Los Angeles 17. 

Phone: TR. 8664. 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28. 

Spindler & Sauppe, 2201 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 57. 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
Association Films, Inc., 799 
Stevenson St., San Francisco. 
Photo & Sound Company, 116 
Natoma St., San Francisco 5. 
Westcoast Films, 350 Battery St., 

San Francisco 11. 


e COLORADO e 


Audio-Visual Center, 28 E. Ninth 
Ave., Denver 3. 


e OREGON e 


Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 
1201 S. W. Morrison, Portland 
5, Oregon. 


e TEXAS e 
Association Films, Inc., 1108 Jack- 
son Street, Dallas 2. 


e UTAH e 


Deseret Book Company, Box 958, 
Salt Lake City 10. 


USE THIS DIRECTORY TO LOCATE THE BEST IN EQUIPMENT, FILMS AND PROJECTION 
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Films, Television in industry 
Theme of 84th SMPTE Meeting 
ve Information relating to many 
areas of the audio-visual field will 
be presented at sessions of the 
84th Semi-Annual Convention, 
October 20-24, at the Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit. 

Several topic papers already 
have been enlisted for the SMPTE 
Convention which is built around 
the theme, “Films and Television 
in Industry and Education.” 

Owing to the success of the 
equipment exhibit conducted at 
the recent 83rd SMPTE Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, an audio- 
visual exhibit is planned for the 
84th meeting. In charge of the 
exhibit is Kenneth M. Mason, 
Eastman Kodak Co., who may be 
contacted by exhibitors at the Pru- 
dential Bldg.. Room 2006, Chi- 
cago 24. 

Abstracts of topic papers volun- 
teered for possible presentation at 
the SMPTE Convention are being 
welcomed by program chairman 
C. E. Heppberger until August 4. 
Reading copies must arrive by 
September 22. The abstracts may 
be sent to Heppberger at 510 
White Oak Dr., Naperville, Ill. 
or to Harold W. Kinzle, associate 
program chairman, at 13545 
Argyle St., Chicago 40. 

Topics, Chairmen Are Listed 

Among topics and topic chair- 
men announced by SMPTE are: 
Nontheatrical Productions & Tech- 
niques, Industrial Phase: John 
Flory, advisor, Nontheatrical 
Films, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 
State St., Rochester 4, N.Y.; Lab- 
oratory Practices: Philip E. Smith, 
Kodak Processing Lab, 1712 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; Stand- 
ards & Standardization: A. C. 
Robertson, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Kodak Park Bldg., 35 Rochester 
4, N.Y. 

Other topics and chairmen are: 
International TV & Multilingual 
Films: E. W. D’Arcy, D’Arcy As- 
sociates, P.O. Box 1103, Ogden 
Dunes, Gary, Ind.; 16mm Color 
Intermediate Negative /Positive (a 
seminar): Robert A. Colburn, 
Geo. W. Colburn Laboratories, 
164 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6; 
Color Photography: John P. 
Breedon, Jr., Ford Motor Co., 
Film Services Sect., American Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich.; Instrumentation 
& High-Speed Photography: Rich- 
ard O. Painter, Exp. Eng. Dept., 
General Motors Proving Ground, 
Milford, Mich. 

Also: Sound Recording & Re- 
production: Gordon L. Elsworth, 
General Motors Photographic, 465 
W. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 2. 
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FREE LITERATURE 


New Calvin Booklet Gives 

a Picture of its Facilities 

¥ The Calvin Company has issued 
a 16-page brochure, illustrated and 
in color, which outlines and pic- 
tures the facilities it has available 
for complete motion picture pro- 
duction, producers services, and as 
a film laboratory. 

Founded in 1931, the company 
now occupies eight floors in its 
main building, plus three adjoining 
buildings. 

The Calvin brochure takes the 
reader on a picture-trip through its 
plant, visiting all of the depart- 
ments which combine their activi- 
ties to make up its full facilities 
for clients. 

After a brief bird’s-eye view of 
its departmental locations, floor by 
floor, the brochure takes the “visi- 
tor” on a walking tour of its two 
large main-level sound stages, each 
with 10,000 square feet of floor 
area; its sound and music depart- 
ments (second floor); its proces- 
sing department (third floor); its 
printing department (fourth floor ) ; 
its animation department (sixth 
floor); and its editing and rewriting 
rooms (seventh floor). 

Each department’s facilities are 
fully illustrated and briefly de- 
scribed. Photos of key Calvin per- 
sonnel are shown on the brochure’s 
closing pages. 

For a copy of the brochure, write 
on your business letterhead to The 
Calvin Company, 1105 Truman 
Road, Kansas City 6, Mo., men- 
tioning BUSINESS SCREEN. ae 

* * * 

Cinekad Catalog Available 

* Producers who are “retooling” 
may be interested in a new line of 
Cinekad motion picture & televi- 
sion equipment presented in a 
25-page catalog issued by Cinekad 
Engineering Co., 763 Tenth Ave- 
nue, New York 19. A free copy 
may be obtained by writing the 
company. ae 


SOUND RECORDING 


at a reasonable cost 


High fidelity 16 or 35. Quality 

guaranteed. Complete studio and 

laboratory services. Color printing 
and lacquer coating. 


ESCAR 


Motion Picture Service 
7315 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Brochure Available on New 
Movielab Processing Plant 

Yr Movielab Color Corporation 
has issued a 16-page brochure de- 
scribing and picturing its new 
$2,000,000 color film processing 
laboratory. The laboratory has 
an initial daily capacity of half a 
million feet of color film. 

Entitled “This is Movielab,” the 
attractive brochure describes and 
illustrates much of the special 
equipment used by the company 
in providing quality color film pro- 
cessing service. 

Shown are the company’s “wet 
end” developing tanks and im- 
pingement drying cabinets; the 
color printing room, where an 
“electronic brain” is used to in- 
sure precise scene-by-scene color 
balance; the highly-instrumented 
control department; the negative 
assembly room; the machine shop, 
where new developments are re- 
searched; cutting rooms and film 
storage vaults; and the Movielab 
theatre, available for screenings or 
conferences. 

Last two pages of the brochure 
contain a set of easy-reference 
charts describing ten different 
methods of color film duplication. 

To obtain a copy of the bro- 
chure, write on your business letter- 
head to Movielab Color Corpora- 
tion, 619 West 54th Street, New 
York City, mentioning BUSsINEss 
SCREEN Magazine. at 

* * * 
600 U. S. Educational Pix 
in United World Catalog 

Some 600 subjects in six curric- 
ulum areas are described in the 
1958 catalog of U.S. Government 
educational films published by the 
distributor, United World Films, 
Inc. 

All sound motion pictures and 
slidefilms released by the Govern- 
ment as recently as April, 1958, 
are listed in the UWF catalog. 

Many of the films can be record- 
ed in foreign languages by mag- 
netic striping. The new catalog is 
available on request to United 
World Films, Inc. (Government 
Dept.), 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. Ly 

ue * * 

Canadian Film Board Catalog 
Lists 321 Motion Pictures 

vy The 1958 catalog of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, list- 
ing 321 sixteen millimeter films 
available for rental and purchase 
in the United States, is in circula- 
tion. 

Copies of the new catalog are 
available free on request from the 
National Film Board of Canada, 
Suite 658, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, New York. i: 
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Qur Specialty... 


SALESMANSHIP on film 


As scores of top firms can tell you, there’s no faster, 
more forceful way to put your message across than 


with a Holland- Wegman film. 


For Holland-Wegman is a 5,000 square foot studio 
fully equipped and manned to plan, write and pro- 


duce top calibre films in any category.. 


-product sales, 


public relations, training, documentary, television 


commercials. 


What job do you have for Holland-Wegman salesman- 
ship-on-film? Phone or write us about it today! 


HOLLAND-WEGMAN PRODUCTIONS 


197 Delaware + Buffalo 2,N.Y 


PROF E S 51 


MATTES © INSERTS © FADES © DISSOLVES | 
WIPES © SUPERIMPOSURES | 
MOTION ‘PICTURE & TELEVISION 


SPECIALIZED TITLES 
Ray MERCER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1928 


OPTICAL EFFECTS 
35mm & 16mm 
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| 





* Telephone: MAdison 7411 





PHONE OR WRITE FOR SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC | 
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ONAL 


CINEMASCOPE 
B & W or Color 


OPTICAL EFFECTS CHART & INFORMATION 








4241 NORMAL AVE., HOLLYWOOD 29, CALIF. 
NOrmandy 3-9331 
MOOD G 
“brar a n d “brary 


TITLE MUSIC 


For Every Type of Production 
EITHER ON A “PER SELECTION” OR “UNLIMITED USE” BASIS 
For Full Details Write, Wire or Phone 


AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 17 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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bball 
Selecting a film program for im- 
mediate dispatch to one of the 
nation’s tv stations in Modern’s 
New York tv exchange 


45) 
directors. From its findings, spon- 
sors can learn how they can make 
more desirable films for industrial 
audiences. In turn, training direc 
tors learned how to set up film pro- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGI 


grams in their own organizations 

One of the prime assets of any 
film program is_ the 
sponsor's own basic identity. Cer 
tainly that is not diminished by 
the effective distribution service 
rendered by Modern. But if the 
sponsor wants to maintain a close, 
personal touch with members of 
his viewing audience, Modern fa 
cilities are available on a “private 
label” basis, maintaining company 
film libraries today for such or 
ganizations as Bethlehem Steel, the 
American Medical Association and 
others 


sponsored 


Certifying Film Circulation 


Behind all this physical activity, 
however, there is one vital key to 
certification of film circulation 
This is Modern’s “advance book- 
ing notice’ which the 


company 


MAINSPRING OF 


Below 


FILM DISTRIBI 





This is the MUDERN Story: 


must sent the sponsor on every 
booking to earn its fee. With this 
report at hand, the sponsor can 
field-check his film activity. As a 
final assurance, he has the certified 
audience report after the actual 
showing. A “no show” (and they 
are not infrequent) means “no 
pay” even though Modern has ex- 
pended promotion, mailing and 
print handling services on behalf 
of the sponsor. 

Another vital ingredient is the 
obvious advantage of riding nearly 
400 other sponsors’ film coat-tails. 
Audiences developed over the 
years for many vastly-interesting 
sponsored pictures become avail- 
able to each new sponsor added 
to Modern’s list. Audiences devel- 
oped by any new, widely-popular 
subject added to the current list 
help to broaden the total 
equipped audience. 


self- 


Sponsored Films in Theatres 


rheatres are a different proposi- 
tion. Here the 10-minute (prefer- 
ably) “general interest” and reall) 
interesting public relations film 
has a real audience potential from 
Radio City Music Hall to small 
towns. 35mm color prints are de- 
livered to theatrical exchanges, 
bookings arranged by experienced 
theatrical men and theatre-owners 
very selective on behalf 
of their paying audiences. Theatri- 
cal bookings average from three 
or four thousand houses to as many 
as 10 or 12,000, depending on the 
value of the film. Just now, there is 
a real opportunity for wide-screen 
theatrical shorts . . . a real promo- 
tional potential for travel, health, 
safety and similar sponsor subject 


who are 


interests. 
The cost of a theatrical booking 
averages $10 to $15, requires spe 
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159,726 names of registered film users 


are maintained for regular promotion contacts 


via Modern’s headquarters in 
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New York 
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Above: a portion of the Addressograph facili- 
ties in New York where direct mail promotion 
generates demand; keeps films active. 


cialized 35mm exchange services 
and personal contact, followup and 
accounting. 

But theatre audiences are size- 
able and despite the decline of the 
“hard tops” or formal movie thea- 
tres, the expanding drive-in field 
has more than balanced the audi- 
ence potential. 

Modern’s Television Activity 

When it became apparent that 
television was an important chan- 
nel of film circulation, Modern 
set up a separate department to 
handle the specialized service, 
speedy print shipment and contact 
necessary to properly serve the 
television stations. There are seven 
regional television film exchanges 
in the Modern network. 

These seven tv exchanges now 
offer stations more than 290 titles 
for selection to fill their sustaining 
time needs. There is also an emer- 
gency “stand-by” service which, in 
a pinch, will supply a station with 
quality program material on over- 
night notice. 

Spearheading the company’s ty 
service is the new Modern TI 
Digest series, short programs pre- 
viously mentioned in “magazine” 
format, designed for specific types 
of program interest. The Modern 
Science Series has proven espe- 
cially popular among station film 
directors and viewers. 

The Audience is the Goal 

This is Modern, its people, its 
policies, its extensive physical 
plant and its “modern” outlook on 
the most persuasive of all com- 
munication media. The 21st year 
of Modern is more than “a coming 
of age;” it is the fulfillment of the 
real potential of the film medium 
itself. For with the constant im- 


LIST OF REGISTERED FILM USERS; PROMOTIONAIL 
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provement of film-making proc- 
esses and of brilliant new color 
processes, of enlightened sponsor 
understanding of the content pos- 
sibilities in today’s films, there is 
just one common goal: the poten- 
tial audience. 


Like the Press Wire Services 


As the Associated Press and 
United Press services serve the 
nation’s newspapers, so Modern 
serves the more than 250 pro- 
ducers of the United States and 
upwards of 5,000 potential spon- 
sors, not to mention hundreds of 
trade groups and government 
agencies. Yes, even the Federal 
Government is a Modern client 
from time to time. The Postoffice 
Department has used its distribu- 
tion facilities to improve mailing 
methods used by Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American. 

To deliver and each 
film as quickly as possible; to make 
sure that it reaches its destination 
ready to perform with maximum 
screen effectiveness on behalf of 
both audience and sponsor, fo ren- 
der absolute proof of real value 
given for value received .. . these 
are, in essence, the basic aims of 
Moder These services, 
these aims validate the whole pre- 
mise of the factual, informational 
sponsored motion picture and 
point the way to a tremendous 
future potential. 


37 Million “Screen Hours” 


For there are nearly 37,000,000 
potential “screen hours” of view- 
ing time among the existing 16mm 
“self-equipped” audiences in the 
U.S. alone. And there are the 
nearly 18,000 motion picture the- 
atres and the more than 500 tele- 
vision stations and their millions 
of viewers to conjure with if you 
want a look into the film’s future 

. and Modern’s. Lae 


recover 


service. 





FACILITIES 


Below: high-speed offset press equipment de- 
livers some of the millions of flyers, bulletins 


and other direct mail materials. 
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RCW 16 mm Sead Lo-Fi fr Patesinel Recall. 


ALL AURICON EQUIPMENT IS SOLD WITH 
A 30 DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
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“CINE-VOICE IT” 16mm Optical Sound-On-Film Camera. “‘AURICON PRO-600'' 16mm Optical Sound-On-Fiim Camera. 
* 100 ft. film capacity for 2% minutes of + 600 ft. film capacity for 164% minutes of * 
recording. * $1871.00 (and up) with 30 day 


recording; 6-Volt DC Convertor or 115-Volt AC 
operation. * $795.00 (and up). 
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money-back guarantee. 
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SOUND RECORDER —Model RM-30... 1200 foot film PORTABLE POWER SUPPLY UNIT— Model PS-21... Silent 
capacity, synchronous motor for “double-system” in operation, furnishes 115-Volt AC power to drive 
16mm Optical Sound-On-Film operation. “Single System” or “Double System” Auricon 








* $3630.55 (and up) Equipment from 12 Volt Storage Battery, for 
remote “location” filming.4 $269.50 
[hile a) 


Strictly for Profit 
CHOOSE AURICON 


lf it’s profit you’re after in the production of 
16 mm Sound-On Film Talking Pictures, Auricon 
Cameras provide ideal working tools for shooting 
profitable Television Newsreels, film commercials, 
inserts, and local candid-camera programming. 
Now you can get Lip-Synchronized Optical or 
Magnetic Sound WITH your picture using Auricon 
16 mm Sound-On-Film Cameras. Precision designed 
and built to “take it.” 

Strictly for Profit—Choose Auricon! 
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BERNDT-BACH, INC. 





TRIPOB— Models FT-10 and FT-10S12.. 
Pan-Tilt Head Professional Tripod for 


velvet-smooth action. Perfectly counter balanced 6910 ROMAINE ST., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


to prevent Camera “dumping.“* $406.25 (and up). 





“SUPER 1200°' 16 mm Optical Sound-On-Film Camera. 
1200 ft. film capacity for 33 minutes of 
recording. + $5667.00 (and up) complete for 
“High-Fidelity” Talking Pictures. 





FILMAGNETIC —Finger points to Magnetic pre-stripe 

on unexposed film for recording lip-synchronized 
magnetic sound with your picture. Can be used 
with all Auricon Cameras.4¢ $870.00 (and up) 
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e Please send me free Auricon Catalog. 
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Name 
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~ (Please write your address in margin) 





SMOOTHING 
THE WAY FOR 
MICROMATIC 
HONE 


What's happening on the inside is something only a 


salesman can talk about. 


To show what goes on during microhoning down to 
millionths of an inch, two motion pictures, economically made for 
years of service, have been helping Micromatic Hone Corporation 


sell a complex process—in great simplicity. For help in presenting anything lucidly, call 


High-speed, photo-elastic and heat photography are The JAM HANDY 


creatively combined by Jam Handy technicians to meet the most 


exacting needs of the customer. O)tganigélions 


yy Dramatizations yy Visualizations yy Presentations yy Motion Pictures vv Slidefilms Jy Training Assistance 
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